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Living conditions here 


are excellent ( This institution has come through the 


depression with attendance at high level; 
One hour from morale extraordinary; 
Mammoth Cave every financial obligation met 


National Park 
Getting more calls for trained students and 
tied placing more than for four years 


J. L. Harman, LL.D., Pres. Call one day in March from one organiza- 
J. Murray Hit, V. Pres. tion for ten secretaries 

3.4 , Bus. Mngr. ; 
a itaiaccatieactinaiaiaiaal Ninety-one per cent of students of 
*31 and °32 employed 
Business greatly improved 


Start a course here not later than September 
and be quickly and highly rewarded 


Ask for catalog 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Inc. 
BOWLING GREEN, Ky. 





“OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES’—NEWEST GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


Carpenter, Brigham, and McFarlane 





Our Neighbors Near and Far —Grade 4 
Our Home State and Continent —Grade 5 
Our Continental Neighbors —Grade 6 
How the World Lives and Works—Grade 7 


In harmony with the new objectives in geography teaching advocated by the 
Thirty-Second Yearbook. 

Up-to-date subject matter; e. g., the 1933 conflict of Japan and China over rich 
Manchuria. 

Emphasize that no nation exists entirely by itself; cultivate greater tolerance 
for other peoples. 

Nations treated in accordance with their relative importance. 

Contain varied and effective study and teaching helps. 

Unequalled maps. New action and aerial pictures. 

Carefully chosen vocabularies. New type exercises. 

Diversified tests. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI : 300 PIKE STREET 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ON TO LOUISVILLE 


In this issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL will be found the program of the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Education 
Association which will be held in Louisville, 
April 18th to 21st. 


President Dunn has planned a most 
excellent program. Men and women of 
unusual ability have accepted invitations 
to come to Louisville to speak to Ken- 
tucky’s teachers. Many of the sectional 
programs will be built around the new 
educational code. Others will be built 
around the curriculum study that is now 
under way in the State. Every teacher 
and every school administrator who can 
possibly make an opportunity to be in 
Louisville for this meeting should be there. 
It will be one of the most important meet- 
ings in the history of the organization. 
There are 17,000 teachers in Kentucky, 
and we hope that more than half of them 
at least will be in Louisville for the annual 
conference. 


THE 1934 CONVENTION 


The close co-operation by all school 
people of the State interested in education 
at the various levels in both public and 
private institutions has resulted in creating 
a school consciousness and an attitude on 
the part of the public to desire greater 
educational opportunities for children of 
the State. This complete co-operation 
may in part have come from a realization 
on the part of professional school people 
of the pending crisis in education in our 
State as well as in our nation but I like 
to think of it as being prompted by a high 
professional attitude that will carry on a 
progressive and continuous program for the 
betterment of the schools at all levels in 
Kentucky. To this end we will suggest 
some plans to the Delegate Assembly at 
the coming convention to continue the 
concerted effort of the profession in an 
organized way in behalf of the children in 
our schools. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
Convention is one of the best means of 
fostering understanding and co-operation 
between members of the profession. A 
program has been arranged for your enjoy- 
ment and inspiration that you cannot well 
afford to miss. It is your convention and 
its success to you will depend upon your 
attendance. The Municipal Auditorium 
has been secured in which to hold the 
general sessions. There will be room for 
all. You are cordially invited to all the 
programs but I especially want you to be 
present in time to hear Rabbi Wise at the 
opening program on Wednesday evening. 
We are expecting much larger attendance 
this time than in any previous year. The 
sectional programs deal with such current 
topics as the work of the Curriculum Com- 
mittee and the application of the new 
school code. 

D. Y. DUNN, 


President Kentucky Education Association 


THE LEGISLATURE AND 
EDUCATION 


The Legislature has adjourned and its 
work is now being appraised by individuals 
and organizations all over Kentucky. 

It is probably safe to say that no General 
Assembly in Kentucky ever passed as much 
forward-looking legislation for education 
as the Legislature of 1934. The new school 
code is one of the outstanding achievements 
of education in Kentucky. It is a master- 
ful piece of work and when finally put into 
effect will give to us a forward-looking 
program of education for the Common- 
wealth. The Legislature refused to modify 
the code in any serious way. It accepted 
the recommendations of the Educational 
Commission and enacted them into law. 
Kentucky is the gainer because these men 
and women had the vision and good judg- 
ment to accept the recommendations of a 
group of Kentucky’s most eminent men 
and women in education. 

It remains for the special session of the 
Legislature, which will probably be called 
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before this copy of the JoURNAL comes 
from the press, to raise revenue to carry on 
Kentucky’s educational program. We have 
every reason to believe that the members 
of the Legislature will pass constructive 
revenue measures that will give to the 
public schools and to the institutions of 
higher learning in Kentucky the necessary 
funds with which to educate Kentucky’s 
children. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL will be 
able to procure advertising only in so far 
as Organizations and industries find it 
profitable to buy space on the pages of the 
JouRNAL. If the readers of the JoURNAL 
will demonstrate some interest in the 
materials advertised through our columns, 
we can expect additional interest on the 
part of the firms and industries that have 
materials to sell. We urge, therefore, that 
all readers of the JOURNAL read the adver- 
tisements as they appear in this publication 
and, in so far as possible, patronize our 
advertisers. 


EMERGENCY FEDERAL AID 
FOR EDUCATION 


Hearings before the Education Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on 
the general problem of Federal Emergency 
Aid for education in 1934 were held from 
February 26th to March 1st, 1934. These 
hearings were not held for the considera- 
tion of any particular bill, but rather for 
the purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
the emergency in education. 

At these hearings Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
director, School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at the 
request of the National Committee for 
Federal Emergency Aid for Education, 
presented data concerning the effect of the 
depression on educational expenditures in 
certain states. These figures were based 
upon data from State Support for Public 
Education, one of the volumes issued by 
the National Survey of School Finance, 
conducted under the auspices of the 
United States Office of Education, and 
upon data obtained in February 1934, from 
a sampling of high, average, and low 
expenditure school districts located in the 
states represented. 


Property owners throughout the nation, 
due to the depression, have had their 
ability to pay taxes greatly reduced. The 
present educational crisis is an all-pervasive 
one, which has struck at education in 
cities as well as in villages and the open 
country. Education now suffers every- 
where because tax delinquency exists 
everywhere. Schools are supported almost 
wholly in some of the states through the 
property tax. Some of the property owners 
now have very little ability to pay taxes. 
Tax delinquency and disorganized and 
wrecked school programs are the result. 
The situation can be met only if the 
federal government takes up a portion 
of the burden, which in ordinary times the 
property owner has been able to carry, 
but which in the present crisis he is not 
able to carry. 

There is an educational crisis today of 
the most serious proportions. It is a crisis 
that calls for emergency action on the part 
of the federal government. The federal 
government has already been forced to 
provide relief to banks, to industry, to 
agriculture, and to other vital areas of our 
economic life. The federal government 
has been the one agency capable of com- 
manding the tax revenues and the credit 
which were requisite to save those interests 
from a complete breakdown. In such an 
emergency the federal government has 
not hesitated to act. 

It should not hesitate to act in another 
area which is no less vital to the general 
welfare. Education has already broken 
down in some sections. It threatens to 
break down in other sections unless the one 
agency competent to provide relief acts 
decisively and soon. That agency is the 
federal government. 

National Committee for Emergency Aid for 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


BROADCAST 


The Filson Club of Louisville, will broad- 
cast a program of historical and educational 
value on May 9, 10, 11, 13, and 14. This 
program is part of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of The Filson Club, 
which has made an immeasurable contribu- 
tion to the culture of Kentucky. Elsewhere 
in this issue is a brief history of the Filson 
Club. 
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TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVES 


During the past year you have co- 
operated with the Educational Commission 
and the Interpretation Committee in one 
of the most comprehensive programs ever 
attempted by any state. Because of your 
loyal support and constant work, the 
people are taking more interest in their 
schools than ever before. 

The members of the Interpretation 
Committee realize that any success thus 
far is due to your efforts. We know that 
it has not been easy for you to spare the 
time and energy necessary to the interpre- 
tation program. We wish that it might 
be possible to ‘‘rest on the oars’’ for a 
time, but that is not yet advisable. 

The most difficult and important phase 
of the program—the securing of adequate 
financial support for schools—is still ahead. 
There is much to do and little time in which 
to doit. The future course of Kentucky’s 
teachers and Kentucky’s schools will be 
charted at the Louisville convention. 

Your attendance this year is vital to 
your success. Developments will be dis- 
cussed and important plans outlined. A 
record attendance at K. E. A. will be an 
indication of the interest and loyalty of 
the profession. We shall expect you in 
Louisville, April 18-21. 


HARPER GATTON, 


Chairman K. E. A. Interpretation 
Committee. 


K. E. A. COVER STIMULATES 
THOUGHT 


One sketch that should be carefully and 
seriously studied by all Kentuckians is the 
drawing on the front of the February issue 
of the KENTUCKy SCHOOL JOURNAL. This 
JOURNAL, which is published monthly and 
sent to all members of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, attempts to inform its 
readers of existing educational problems. 

The cover of the February issue of the 
JOURNAL is particularly interesting to note. 
This drawing, done by Miss Pansy Fisher 
of the Ahrens Trade School, pictures a 
ragged boy knocking at a barred school 
door. His younger sister is crying because 


the door is latched and no entrance is 
possible. Will this picture tell a truthful 
story? 

If the school term in Kentucky is 
shortened, many students will never under- 
stand what our Declaration of Independ- 
ence means when it states, ‘‘we hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.’’ There is no equality of 
opportunity when only a favored class 
can afford an education. Kentucky 
already ranks forty-fifth in its educational 
standing, and we are ready to drop another 
notch without much comment from Ken- 
tucky citizens. 


The school children of today will be the 
citizens of tomorrow. If we deprive them 
of an education, what will happen to our 
government? These students will not be 
able to cope with the problems of govern- 
ment, international affairs, industry, and 
many other perplexing problems which will 
confront them at every turn. Will we go 
forward? No! Will we stand still? No! 
We will go backward! 

If a road is not kept up for a year, or a 
new building is not built, little is lost, but 
if education is neglected for a year, much 
is lost and it can never be regained. Crime 
statistics show that most of the criminals 
have little or no education. It costs $100, 
or less, to keep a child in school for one 
year, while it takes from $300 to $400 to 
keep a criminal in prison for the same 
length of time. If more attention is given 
to education now, and less to new buildings, 
roads, etc., the money that will be saved 
on prisons in later years will more than pay 
for the roads, buildings, etc., which can be 
built at a future date. 

What do Kentucky mothers and fathers 
think? Kentucky students feel just like 
the boy and girl on the cover of the K. E. A. 
JoURNAL. We are awaiting the verdict. 


JaMes BrapBury, 9A 
M. L. Forcut, 9A 


Parkland Junior High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky 





OF COURSE YOU PLAN 
TO ATTEND THE K.E. A. 
CONVENTION APRIL 18-21 














‘Bricks Without Straw”’ 


There are, in Kentucky, school officers and teachers as earnest, as 
capable, and as willing as any to be found in this nation. You have proved 
your loyalty to the children and to the Commonwealth by ‘‘carrying on”’ 
so splendidly during a trying period. You have demonstrated your faith 
by supporting the program of the Educational Commission. 


The people have recognized these things and are taking a greater 
interest in their schools. The General Assembly has recognized them and 
has enacted a code of laws which will make possible a better school system. 


But you cannot make ‘‘bricks without straw.’’ The new code, without 
a sound plan of financial support for schools, is like a 1934 automobile 
without gasoline to run it. 


Elsewhere in the JOURNAL you will find concrete facts and figures as 
to the financial crisis confronting the schools. Your superintendent has 
given you figures with respect to your own district. You know that unless 
revenue is provided for schools during a special session, many schools must 
close next year. Even in the wealthier districts, terms must be shortened, 
courses discontinued, purchase of instruction materials curtailed, teachers’ 
salaries further reduced. 


Do these facts mean anything to you? Are you doing anything about 
it? 

The people of your community entrust their children to you. They 
expect you to give your best in the classroom, but that is not all. They 
also expect you to keep them informed on all matters affecting the welfare 
of those children. 


Are you doing your duty as a teacher by letting the people know what 
is happening to their schools? Are you giving them facts and figures 
showing why they should ask for a per capita of at least $12.00 during the 
coming two years? Are you fulfilling your obligation as a citizen by seeing 
or writing your representative and senator and by urging others to do 
likewise? 


During the closing days of the legislative session, I received thousands 
of letters and telegrams urging that everything possible be done to secure 
revenue for schools. Your school leaders have studied all phases of the 
problem and are prepared to take any action necessary to safeguard the 
interests of the children. We must have the wholehearted co-operation 
and support of every teacher if we are to succeed. Can we count on you? 


James H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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WHY 


Should You Belong to the 
R28. A? 


BECAUSE 


1. 


It is the greatest unifying force in 
Kentucky Education. 


It is a clearing house for Kentucky 
Educational thought. 


It keeps you in touch with Ken- 
tucky’s keenest minds. 


It taps the greatest resources for 
constructive educational suggestions. 


It stimulates interest in Educational 
progress in Kentucky. 


It works every day in the year for 
your interest. 


It sponsors legislation for the benefit 
of the schools. 


It is the instrument which makes 
your voice heard in the councils of 
the State. 


WHY 
Should You Attend the K. E. A. 


Convention? 


BECAUSE 


5 


It is the rallying point for Kentucky 
schools. 


It is your clear professional duty to 
support the greatest agency organ- 
ized in your behalf. 


Important forces will be reieased 
there for the improvement of schools 
and school conditions. 


You will learn of the ‘‘New Deal” 
in Kentucky Education. 


To help galvanize the New Spirit in 
Kentucky Education into effective 
action. 


The whole program of Kentucky’s 
schools of the future may depend on 
your presence. 


It is a fine chance to visit the § 
Louisville schools. 
(Open all day on April 18th.) 


It gives you a chance to visit Louis- 
ville’s splendid shops and stores. 


Loyalty and unity are indispensable 
to success. 


WHAT 
Has the K. E. A. Done for You? 


i. 


It has assisted in giving you a 
complete new school law. 


It has paved the way for a better 
paid profession. 


It has dignified your job. 


It has given you a SCHOOL JOURNAL 
rated as one of the best three in the 
United States. 


It has kept you in touch with pro- 
gressive thought and action. 


It has caused the public to recognize 
your worth and your needs. 


It has unified Kentucky teachers as 
they have never been before. 


It provides free admission for attend- 
ance at the meetings of your district 
and State associations. 


W. P. KING, 


Executive Secretary Kentucky 
Education Association 
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The Importance of Art in the 
Modern Curriculum 


By Anita C. MEYER, 
Louisville Normal School, Louisville, Ky. 


Art is not a fad or a frill, but a very vital 
part of a modern curriculum. Everywhere 
art is taking on new form, new meaning, 
and a greater significance in relation to the 
type of education which our modern society 
demands. Art education, once looked 
upon as a special subject, now has been 
woven into the fabric of our school, home, 
and community life. 


A brief summary of art education 
emphasizes the fact that art instruction in 
the past has not been based upon the 
needs of the great majority of pupils in the 
school systems, but upon the needs of a few. 
As art is taught today, it not only provides 
a joyful creative form of expression for all, 
but also abundant resources for a fuller 
and richer life. 


“It is better,” said Emerson, ‘“‘to 
educate a hundred people to appreciate art 
than to educate one artist.”” It is for this 
large group that present day art has a new 
meaning. 


Our first and most important reason for 
teaching art in the public schools is to help 
each individual develop his creative power. 
“Creative Art’’ is a term which has grown 
familiar in present day education. It 
immediately presents a picture of freedom 
from restraint and all that is embodied in 
self-expression. The longing for creative 
expression is inherent in everyone. When 
we think over our own experiences we 
realize our satisfaction in making something 
of which we ourselves have thought and 
carried through to satisfactory completion. 
Our life is artistic or dull in proportion to 
our creative gifts. 


With children, creating is as natural as 
speaking, and to them art becomes another 
language through the use of paints, clay, 
crayons, wood, and tools. A child may 
speak haltingly in a classroom recitation or 
write with despairing inadequacy, but with 
a bit of self-initiated artistry, he ‘may talk 
with the effectiveness of an expert. 


The scope of art, as a form of expression, 
is unlimited. Pictorial maps from history 
and geography, wall hangings depicting 
ancient history, illustrated poems, friezes 
showing characteristic primitive life, stories 
from children’s literature, scenery and 
costumes for plays are some of the art forms 
of expression in connection with the units 
of work in the grades. 


Activity programs in our modern schools 
present astounding evidences of the value 
of this type of expressional work. To see 
young children standing before easels with 
large brushes and vivid calcimo, painting 
pictures of experiences thrillingly vital to 
them, is to make a mental picture of a long 
step which art has taken since the early 
days of dots and guide lines. 


Our second and very important reason 
for teaching art in the public schools is to 
help the child to recognize and enjoy the 
world of beautiful things about him and 
gain an appreciation for the finer things 


of life. 


It has been repeatedly charged that 
Americans are a restless, money-grabbing, 
and altogether inartistic people with no 
affection for the more beautiful and finer 
things about us; that ‘‘moderns’’ have 
“eyes for the movies, ears for the radio, a 
nose for news, and all that is lacking is 
taste.’’ To counteract the all-too-tragic 
germ of truth in these accusations our 
schools are including in their curricula 
courses destined to instill better taste and 
increasing power of discrimination in 
relation to the individual, the home, and 
the community. The clothes we wear, the 
homes we build, and every object we use 
goes far toward determining men’s judg- 
ment of us. This important quality, good 
taste, is only partially instinctive in the 
child. For this reason, guidance and the 
development of the fundamental principles 
of discrimination have become a definite 
part of the art program. 
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The development of an art consciousness 
has become a vital factor in our school 
instruction. This is not achieved by the 
older and more formal type appreciation 
courses, not by copy-book exercises nor 
drills in art formulas, but in a way which 
shows how art touches the everyday life of 
every individual. 

One phase of art appreciation is con- 
cerned with problems involving right 
choices as to design, color, and arrangement. 
For example, the problem of dress involves 
self-analysis and then self-expression. The 
objective here is to distinguish the marked 
difference between the act of dressing and 
the art of dressing. In the home, too, re- 
fined discrimination manifests itself. Color 
choices are being made constantly. In 
our art courses, many different problems 
are selected to increase the sensitiveness 
of the pupil to form and color, and to help 
him to realize that, ‘‘Color is the rainbow 
at the end of which the adventurer finds 
the pot of gold.” 


It is the duty of the art teacher to teach 
good taste and judgment in matters of 
printing, advertising art and school publi- 
cations. The school magazine offers 
numerous opportunities for the improve- 
ment and the appreciation of art and 
crafts both in school and commercial 
enterprises. 


In the study of civic art one finds many 
forms of expression which emphasize the 
importance and need for careful planning 
and discriminating judgment. 

The school assembly, which often brings 
together in a collaborative pattern, music, 
drama and stage design, stresses the sensi- 
tiveness to the relationship of mass, line, 
and color. In this way the understanding 
and appreciation of professional stage- 
craft is taught not abstractly but in 
connection with concrete problems. 

Another phase of cultivation of art 
appreciation is concerned with the influ- 
ence of good pictures. In the study 
of masterpieces, active imagination, es- 
thetic response, intellectual analysis and 
interpretation play a tremendous part 
in the growth of art knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Perhaps the greatest influence of all for 
the cultivation of art standards and 
esthetic appreciation is to be found in the 
school environment. ‘“‘A man’s workshop 


is his happiness,”” how much more a child's. 
What a contrast between the schools of 
yesterday and the schools of today. The 
bright rooms made attractive by the 
children themselves with well chosen 
pictures, friezes, artistic bulletin boards, 
a vase of flowers lovely in color and form, 
museum collections and interesting activity 
centers. This environment in which the 
child lives many hours of the day should 
be all that ‘‘Mammy’s” was to her— 


A garden, a perfect mosaic, deep green against the 
blackest of loam. 

Spread out near a little log cabin—obscure but 
immaculate home; 

I paused to admire—who could help it?—the 
weedless expanse near the door, 

Where, pleased with my pleasured inspections 
stood a ‘‘mammy”’ of years that are yore. 


“A beautiful garden,’’ I ventured. She cupped a 
brown hand to her ear, 
“Fine garden!” I shouted. ‘Oh sholy! 
to be fine—I live here!”’ 
I went on my way with a sermon as great as le ever 
had heard. 
The highest paid preacher existent could never 
have added a word. 


It aman 


Were every human who cumbers the tiniest spot 
of the earth 

To see that the place he inhabits—the work brain 
or fingers give birth— 

Stood perfect as e’er he could make it—dear God, 
what a different sphere! 

Let’s borrow our motto from “Mammy”: “It 
ought to be fine—I live here!” 


Last of all, art education meets the third 
need of the present age; that is the practical 
and vocational value leading the child to 
keener enjoyment of leisure time and 
more wholesome recreation. Never before 
has there been a greater need for art 
instruction than in this period of readjust- 
ment in our world today. 

Art in the public school is not a fad or 
frill but one of the resources without which 
one would be the poorer. 

As Mr. Otto Kahn has said, “It is no 
copy-book maxim but sober truth to say 
that to have an appreciation of and an 
understanding for art is to have one of the 
most genuine and remunerative forms of 
wealth that it is given man to possess.” 





PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 














Need of a Code of Professional Ethics 
in the Teaching Profession 


By W. H. Suae, 
Superintendent, Glasgow Graded School 


Much has been said and written the past 
few months about codes. Many who had 
not given much attention to codes nor had 
thought about them in any way have been 
busy trying to understand and endeavoring 
to conform to the rules and regulations of 
some of them. Economic conditions had 
become so critical that every industry had 
to be reorganized along different -lines if 
the nation were torise from one of the worst 
depressions of recent times. The laissez 
faire system had been tried for a long time 
and was a seeming success in this country 
but when this great crisis came it broke 
down. Perhaps many of the present codes 
of business will survive but the big result 
which will no doubt come out of this era is 
the application of some fundamental 
principles which underlie all human prog- 
ress. Co-operation and not cut-throat 
competition will solve problems of social 
and economic welfare. Management of 
industry, members of trades and professions 
must work for the interests of others or 
they will not be able toconserve their own 
interests nor the interests of those whom 
they try to serve. 


For many, many years the members of 
almost all of the specialized trades and 
professions have conformed to strict codes 
of ethics in their dealings with each other 
and in their dealings with the public. 
Codes were not imposed from without but 
they were the results of careful deliberation 
of the inner circles of the members them- 
selves. 


The purpose of codes is to elevate the 
ideals and standards of trades and pro- 
fessions so that members may attain the 
highest achievements of efficiency and 
render better service to the public. One 
who is actuated in his work by mercenary 
motives alone will not merit public confi- 
dence very long nor will he be respected 
very highly by his fellow workers. Codes 
are not for the purpose of forming monopo- 
lies for selfish interests as many may 


suppose but they are for the mutual benefit 
and protection of the members and the 
public from the unworthy and unscrupulous 
individuals who are ever ready to practice 
their arts of deceit upon innocent victims. 

Teaching is supposed to be a profession 
and to have a code of ethics but it is a well 
known fact that as a whole public school 
teachers do not conform to the rules and 
regulations of a professional code as 
codes are understood and followed by 
other learned professions. As long as 
present conditions exist, teaching will 
never command the respect of the public. 
Think of the potential power for good of the 
17,000 teachers of Kentucky if they would 
only conform to the ideals and standards 
of a professional code as do other learned 
professions in the conduct of their affairs 
with the public and in their dealings with 
each other. Leadership among teachers is 
lacking for the reason that people very 
well know that those who are capable of 
leading do not have the moral support of 
the rank and file cf the teaching body. 
Almost any other profession even with a 
smaller number of followers can receive 
the attention of the public more quickly 
and more easily than teachers can because 
teachers are afraid to stand together. A 
prominent public school superintendent 
of the State related his experience some- 
time ago when he and a group of public 
school administrators were interested in 
some school legislation. They interviewed 
a prominent member of the Legislature and 
asked his support and in their conversation 
with him they insisted that the teachers of 
the State were very much in favor of 
the ‘proposed legislation. The legislator 
promptly replied: ‘You had better get 
someone outside of the teaching profession 
to sponsor this measure if you hope to 
make an impression upon the Legislature. 
Legislators do not care very much what 
school people think, but they do care what 
other people think. To those who have been 
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in the teaching profession for sometime this 
statement does not sound very much like an 
exaggeration. If Kentucky public school 
teachers were to form a militant organiza- 
tion and let the public understand that they 
belong to a professional group enlisted in 
the great cause of educating the 720,000 
children of the State, their influence would 
be much greater, and the highest and 
best interests of the children would be 
better conserved. It is not a mere platitude 
to say that to the hands of the teachers is 
committed the great cause of education. 
Society does not attain its highest and best 
interests unless it is guided by a group of 
zealous citizens who are willing to make 
sacrifices for a good cause. 

What are some of the functions of codes 
of ethics? They define the standards of 
qualifications of membership of specialized 
trades and professions. The State, in order 
that its citizens may not be imposed upon 
by irresponsible and fraudulent persons, has 
established legal requirements for member- 
ship of the professions and many of the 
skilled trades, but legal requirements only 
guarantee legal protection to which people 
are entitled against fraud. All rules, regu- 
lations, and movements whose purpose is 
to promote the advancement of the 
members in order that they may render 
more efficient service come from within 
the groups. Members of professions and 
skilled trades not only conform to the 
strictest regulations imposed by the State 
but they are striving to set up higher 
standards than can be contained in any 
statutes. Professional and trade groups 
whose standards are high and are being 
raised from time to time as scientific 
investigation opens new avenues of attain- 
ment and usefulness are most highly 
esteemed by all classes of society. As a 
means of protection to the public and for 
the advancement of the arts and sciences, 
codes of ethics occupy an important place 
in American life. 

Codes of ethics enact rules and regula- 
tions for the administration of the affairs 
of the groups and for the advancement 
and conduct of its members. Group 
sentiment finds a high expression in codes 
which are adopted by specialized trades 
and the learned professions. They have 
far greater weight than laws passed by 
legislative bodies. In fact, the State can- 
not legislate upon every question which 


vitally concerns the welfare of the groups. 
Some members of almost every trade or 
profession whose motives are wholly 
mercenary could afford to pay heavy 
penalties for violations of laws but they 
cannot afford to incur the ill-will and 
condemnation of their fellow members. 
No man or group of men is very eager 
to have the light of publicity turned on 
them by a group whose moral and intel- 
lectual standing is above question. The 
highest recommendation a_ professional 
man can have is a high rating in his pro- 
fession and the man who is not in the best 
standing with his profession soon loses the 
respect and confidence of the public. 

Remuneration for services is stand- 
ardized under codes of ethics, and those 
who dare to underbid their fellow members 
will soon be in bad repute with others who 
could and would help them to advance in 
their profession. Standardized remunera- 
tion does not mean that it is excessive. 
Society has a good sense of values and will 
not permit any combination to impose 
excessive charges for services very long. 
Those groups whose members underbid and 
take undue advantages of each other can- 
not hope to merit the confidence and 
respect of the public. If charges are to be 
taken very seriously teachers in the public 
schools are very much in need of some 
standard which will not permit under- 
bidding for positions. 

Codes of ethics tend to promote the 
spirit of co-operation for the advancement 
of the interests of the individual members 
and of the group as a whole. The greater 
the co-operation among members the more 
effective the organization will be in render- 
ing better service to the public. Strength 
of a group does not always consist in the 
number of members, but it does depend 
upon the close co-operation that exists 
among the members. This is an age of 
co-operation. The spirit of co-operation 
among its members promotes strength 
against obstacles from without the group, 
but it does far more than that. It insures 
harmony, good will, and fair dealing 
among the members of the group. Envy, 
jealousy, and underhanded methods to 
gain personal advantage over another will 
destroy the morale and prestige of any 
trade or profession. If some reports be 
true no group of people which has any 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Code of Ethics in the Teaching 
Profession 


By WELLINGTON PATRICK, 
Professor of Education, Unwwersity of Kentucky 


Much has been said during the last year 
about codes in industry. This brings to 
mind the fact that the difference between a 
business or an industry is simple and 
unmistakable. The criterion of industry 
and business is the financial return which 
is offered. Businesses and industries are 
organized primarily for profits, and not 
primarily for service. During the past 
year the Federal Government has been 
concerned with the establishment of codes 
in business and industry looking to the 
solution of the unemployment problem 
and operating for the betterment of 
society as a whole. 


In the professions, service is rendered 
and profits become secondary. A profes- 
sional man is measured by the service which 
he performs and not by the gains which 
he accumulates. It cannot be said that 
business has as yet attained a specific code 
of ethics resting on considerations broader 
than the sense of self-interest and obedience 
to the minimum requirements of the law. 
Undoubtedly such a code is in the making. 


All professions have their codes:of ethics. 
The fundamental element of professional 
life is the idea of an efficient and skilled 
service. Therefore, it is but natural. that 
professions tend to regulate themselves. 
These regulations are extra-legal. They 
take the form of professional codes. Ethics 
cannot be reduced to a source of inviolable 
rules or commands which can be applied 
everywhere and always without regard to 
circumstances. Every profession has both 
a written and an unwritten code of ethics. 
A professional code simply prescribes the 
duties of the members of the whole group 
toward those inside and outside the group. 
The law, medicine, the ministry, teaching, 
dentistry, and other professions have suc- 
ceeded in establishing self-regulation to a 
certain degree. 

In the legal profession at first an oath 
was all that was deemed necessary, but 
after a century of growth in America, the 


bar established from its unwritten code a 
written code. This code has been pub- 
lished from time to time broadcast to the 
community and covered not only what one 
lawyer could expect from another, but also 
what the public could expect of lawyers in 
general. The self-regulation of the medical 
profession is perhaps much stricter than 
that of the legal profession. 


In the teaching profession there has 
gradually emerged a self-consciousness of 
the need of a code of ethics. The present 
general interest in codes of ethics for 
teachers augurs well for the future of the 
profession. These codes of ethics are 
perhaps not as strict as in the medical 
profession. The teacher being a public 
servant and in America the schools being 
operated by the public, the code of ethics 
is necessarily somewhat different. It is 
necessarily made to suit the needs of the 
group being served. 


With teachers, as with the legal profes- 
sion, the unwritten code of ethics has, in 
recent years, been formulated into a 
written code. Associations of teachers in a 
number of states have formulated and 
approved codes of ethics. Among these 
are associations of teachers in California, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, 
and Oregon. The Pennsylvania Code was 
approved by the State Education Associa- 
tion in December, 1920. It has been 
pointed to as a model, and when a few 
years ago the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion formulated a code of ethics, it was 
patterned after the Pennsylvania Code. 
The Pennsylvania Code was more than 
three years in preparation, and in formu- 
lating it, the Committee studied all avail- 
able codes of the teaching profession as 
well as the codes of other professions, 
including medicine, law, architecture, and 
the ministry. It is hardly appropriate to 
reproduce that code here, but attention may 
be called to a few of its provisions: 
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“The teaching profession should demand, 
for each of its members, that compensation 
which will enable him to render the most 
efficient service. To attain maximum 
efficiency the compensation must be suffi- 
cient to enable him to live upon a scale 
befitting his place in society, to permit the 
necessary expenditures for professional 
improvement, and to make proper provision 
for those dependent upon him, and for 
himself in his old age. 

“Every member of the profession should 
be a progressive student of education. To 
this end he should be a thoughtful reader 
of educational literature, should attend 
and participate in educational meetings, 
should engage in such experimentation and 
collection of data as will test the value of 
educational theories and aid in the estab- 
lishment of a scientific basis for educational 
. practice, and should be willing to give his 
fellow members the benefits of his profes- 
sional knowledge and experience. 

“All appointments, promotions or ad- 
vancements in salary should be obtained 
exclusively on merit. To this end, it is 
proper for the candidate to make his 
qualifications known to the proper school 
authorities, either directly or through a 
teachers’ agency. 

“A teacher should take no steps towards 
obtaining a specific position until he knows 
the position is vacant or about to be vacant. 

“A teacher should never violate a 
contract. Unless the employing body is 
obtained releasing the obligation, the 
contract should be fulfilled. 

“The superintendent should be recog- 
nized as the professional leader of the 
school system. Each member of the system 
should be given opportunity to collaborate 
in the solution of professional problems; 
but when a policy is finally determined, 
it should be loyally supported by all . 

Thus while codes of ethics established i in 
writing for the teaching profession are in 
the making, and the movement of compara- 
tive recency, we have a definite code. 

One often wonders what effect on the 
ethics of a profession economic stress will 
bring. The aftermath of the Great War 
but brought economic difficulties never 
before experienced in the history of 
America. All over America, as over the 
world, there is social unrest and economic 
distress stalks abroad the land. The moral 
fiber of the teaching profession has certainly 


been tried as by fire. Economic independ- 
ence is essential to intellectual and spiritual 
independence. The teachers of America 
have hitherto been the most underpaid class 
of professional people. America has fought 
a long struggle to establish education on an 
economic basis of such character as to give 
service to the children of the nation and 
allow self-denying teachers to attend col- 
lege for the purpose of preparing for service 
in keeping with the spirit of the age. 
When we recall that during the last year 
the average salary of public school teachers 
in America has been only about $750 per 
annum—about on a level with common 
labor—and that half of the teachers of our 
own State receive less than $300 a year, 
while at least a fourth of them receive 
around $180 a year, is it any wonder 
that our teachers do not cry aloud. It is 
doubtful if any other professional group in 
America is more self-sacrificing, or more 
loyal to their respective codes of ethics. 

The chief trouble with the teaching pro- 
fession is not a lack of a code of ethics, or 
group morale. Being supported by public 
funds, the schools have suffered enormously 
during the last two years and the economic 
status has been cut from under the teachers 
of America. We lack an economic basis 
for the public school teacher ; tenure regula- 
tions that will encourage persons of intel- 
ligence and perseverance to enter the pro- 
fession with a view of making it a life work 
are needed; and we lack adequate retire- 
ment facilities which will make it possible 
for superannuated teachers to spend their 
last years not in luxury, but at least keep 
them from the poorhouse. When an ade- 
quate economic basis has been attained 
we can command professional preparation 
in proportion. 

Undoubtedly we shall need to strengthen 
our code of ethics as the years pass by, and 
undoubtedly we shall do so. Viewed in 
the light of the age, the teaching profession 
rates well in ethical advancement, but still 
low in the scale in economic advancement 
on which depends spiritual and intellectual 
advancement. What we need today is 
leadership of courage and vision which we 
shall follow and regain the losses which have 
been made. Our educational leadership in 
Kentucky has attempted to rise to the 
emergency during this great period of 
stress, and our teachers have loyally 
rallied and responded to the call. 
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A Plan for Selecting Candidates for Teacher 
Training and Certification 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING 


So far we have failed as a profession to 
use available instruments to reject the 
grossly misfit among the candidates for 
teacher training and for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Certainly we are today in far 
better position to select our teachers than 
the army was to choose the large number 
of officers it had to sort out, during the 
World War, from a vast quantity of human 
material. And yet, in many respects the 
army did it better. Its administrators used 
a number of objective devices, with the 
assistance of the staff of psychologists, in a 
way that set an example we have not 
equalled in choosing our prospective 
teachers. We have the devices; the next 
thing is to use them. 


SUGGESTED Types oF MEASURES 


What are some of the tools that can be 
used to identify the least desirable of the 
applicants for the teacher’s certificate? 
The first is some measure of native ability 
and natural aptitude for teaching. Would 
it be unreasonable for the teaching pro- 
fession in 1934 to say to the public, ‘‘We 
believe that a teacher in the high school 
should be equal in ability to the average 
pupil in her class”? It would seem that 
this standard is as low as it can be if the 
teacher is to have any chance of knowing 
what is going on in his own classroom. 
But if we were to use the mental test of the 
American Council on Education, for 
example, and apply this standard we would 
eliminate a large number of prospective 
teachers. 


In like manner a scholastic standard 
would prove an effective instrument. 
Here, too, as is the case of intelligence, 
school people concerned with teacher train- 
ing have been made unnecessarily timid 
by low correlations between academic 
marks and so-called teaching success. 
Subject matter, though never sufficient, has 
always been important; but in this day 
when the different special fields (as for ex- 
ample, science) are making great strides 
and when the newer methods require that 


the different branches be related in teaching 
units if the work of a school is to be mean- 
ingful, subject matter is more important 
than ever. For most of the high school 
fields there are available tests which, 
though perhaps not adequate for precise 
ranking of all individuals at all levels of 
ability, nevertheless can be used to screen 
out the obviously incompetent applicants. 

A third instrument for which the argu- 
ment is clear is provided by the use of com- 
prehensive tests of basic English. We can 
make a significant beginning by setting the 
standard that prospective teachers shall 
possess the ability in English composition 
of the average graduate of the high schools. 
As in the two preceding illustrations, some 
standard is desired that will reject on the 
basis of illiteracy in English those who 
should never teach. 

The foregoing examples will suggest the 
nature of some of the available instruments 
that should now be used as parts of an 
objective scale. The scale would thus 
consist of a number of standards of which 
each would serve as a screen for some of the 
worst material. The objective scale, by 
means of which the final decision should be 
given in the State Department of Educa- 
tion, could be applied all along the line in 
the guidance of individual prospective 
teachers without necessarily raising the 
question of exclusion from college. 

It should be clearly understood that there 
is here no intention to propose the scale. 
On the contrary it probably would now be 
possible for a group of practical workers 
in education to construct several scales, any 
one of which would be satisfactory for the 
task that needs to be done. Let us 
examine a sample scale in some detail. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF AN OBJECTIVE SCALE 
FoR THE SELECTION OF HIGH 
ScHOOL TEACHERS 

A feasible arrangement would be for the 
State Board of Education to create a scale 
of 900 points, say, with 100 points to be 
assigned to each of the following numbered 
items. 
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1. Comprehensive tests in the major subject, for 
example the Co-operative Latin Test,! the Co-opera- 
tive French Test, or the Co-operative Plane Geome- 
try Test, and the like. 

2. Comprehensive examination in a minor 
subject, preferably in a related field. Here, also, 
the tests in the Co-operative series or comparable 
tests can be used. 

3. Acquaintance with significant pedagogical 
principles and concepts. The Comprehensive 
Examination in Education? by Ralph Van Hoesen 
of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
and the Professional Education Test? are excellent 
illustrations. 


4. Scholastic aptitude. The Psychological Ex- 
amination of the American Council on Education 
is suggested as a sample. 


5. A basic test in English. The Co-operative 
English Test will serve as an example. Applicants 
with an English major might perhaps substitute the 
Co-operative Literary Acquaintance Test. 

6. Undergraduate record in a complete four-year 
college course with special emphasis on achievement 
in a major and a related minor field. It is assumed 
that, in assigning a fractional part of 100 points to 
this item, the certifying body will consider not only 
the candidate’s achievement but also the standing 
of the coliege and the department represented. 

7. The mark in directed teaching. Here it is 
assumed that the certifying body will weigh the 
facilities for directed teaching, the training and 
experience of the critic teacher, and the degree to 
which the institution recognizes the importance of 
careful training in the practical phases of the prepara- 
tion of the teacher. The work should be accom- 
panied by at least four graphic ratings of teaching 
skills. 

8. Acomprehensive test of general culture. The 
test by Lindquist, Anderson, and others is cited 
as an illustration. 


9. Agraphic rating technique of teaching person- 
ality. One of the many teacher-rating scales should 
be chosen or one should be constructed so as to 
secure a simple, graphic check list of the more 
important desirable personality traits. At least 
four independent ratings taken when the student 
teacher is working in the classroom should be 
included in the record of the prospective teacher and 
should be used as a basis for assigning points in this 
section of the scale. 


It is suggested that the preceding scale 
be used as a basis for giving a successful 
applicant a provisional certificate good for 
four years. 


UsE OF THE SCALE 


A common-sense use of the preceding 
scale would eliminate some prospective 
teachers because they are too low in native 
ability; seme would fail because they are 
shown to be illiterate on the basic test of 


English; still others would fail because they 
do not even command the fundamentals 
in the subjects which they would profess 
to teach. A few might fail because 
four experienced critics were agreed that 
they should never teach in a secondary 
school. In like manner each of the parts of 
the proposed scale would serve as a screen 
that would help to sort out some of the 
worst material. 

In the early years of the use of such a 
scale the rejection of material might well be 
based on only a few of the standards that 
have been proposed in the preceding para- 
graphs. Nevertheless the writer feels that 
a record of all of these items and probably 
several others, as for example some measure 
of community adjustment, should be taken. 
These data should be carefully scrutinized 
by a group of research workers in order to 
check back and see how effective these 
standards might have been if they had 
been applied. In brief, we now need to 
make the best guesses that we can and then 
set up research machinery which, at the 
earliest possible moment and by the 
exacting methods that scientific education 
affords us, will validate the procedures. 
—School of Education Bulletin, University 
of Michigan. 





WINTER ON THE RIVER 


The last boat beached 
And the motors stowed away; 
The last sail folded 
To await another day; 
No putter of a motor, 
And no paddle in the stream— 
Just the old blue river 
With its winding shores of dream. 


Geese are flying over 
And the ducks are coming in. 
Partridge in the coverts, 
And my pointer’s got a grin; 
The last bather vanished, 
Like a last leaf from a tree— 
Just the old blue river, 
And the stormy wind and me. 


Ah, bless-ed time of winter 
When the river rolls along 
Like a blue world of wonder 
With the whisper of a song— 
The old winter river 
With the great stars above 
And a banjo in the cabin 
Making music out of love. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


1 The tests in the Co-operative series are published by the Co-operative Test Service, 509 W. 116th St., New York City. 


2 The Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
3 Co-operative Test Service. 
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A Character Rating Program 


By WILLIAM K. EvVANs, 


Science Instructor, Bryan Station High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


“In a democratic society ethical character 
becomes paramount among the objectives 
of the secondary school.”’"! Most secondary 
schools recognize this fact and adopt a 
program with this objective in mind. 
Furthermore, an attempt is usually made 
to evaluate progress in the development of 
character by giving some sort of character 
rating or deportment mark. 


At the beginning of last school year, 
Dr. A. B. Crawford, principal of the Bryan 
Station High School, appointed the writer 
chairman of a committee to study the 
advisability of giving deportment marks. 
Some teachers thought that such marks 
were necessary as a disciplinary weapon 
and should be retained; some thought that 
such marks had little meaning and in some 
cases did more harm than good; while 
others thought that such marks did not 
mean much as they are usually given but 
that they could be made very meaningful 
and constructive if an improved scheme 
of giving the marks could be devised. The 
teachers agreed that the traditional method 
of giving a high mark to the pupil who 
never ventured to cause any stir, either 
good or bad, and a correspondingly low 
mark to the pupil who ‘‘got on the teacher’s 
nerves’’ was not a satisfactory one. The 
discussion brought forth the fact that the 
teachers did not even consider the same 
traits in attempting to arrive at a deport- 
ment mark. Not only that, but an “A” 
mark meant one thing to one teacher and 
something quite different to another. 


After some discussion the faculty came 
to the conclusion that if deportment marks 
are to have any meaning to the pupils, to 
the parents, and for the records of the 
school, some understanding would have 
to be reached as to what traits should be 
considered and what meaning should be 
attached to the marks used in rating these 
traits. A standard would have to be set 
up by which teachers, pupils, and parents 
would have a common interpretation. It 


is not intended to convey the impression 
that human character can be as objectively 
measured as scholarship achievement or 
that conduct should be standardized, but 
the faculty agreed that certain standards 
for judging and evaluating pupil conduct 
should be formulated. 


The plan evolved included a ‘‘Standard 
for Deportment Marks” in which deport- 
ment was defined and a definite meaning 
was given to each of the various degrees 
or marks to be used. This ‘‘Standard”’ 
is as follows: 


STANDARD FOR DEPORTMENT MARKS 


Deportment will be taken to mean the behavior 
and conduct of a pupil during the time that he is 
under the jurisdiction of the school. The degree 
of achievement that a pupil makes in his various 
academic subjects, such as English, history, etc., 
shall not be considered in the evaluation of his 
deportment. Neither will deportment be con- 
sidered in the determination of his mark in each 
subject. 

The following standard will be used in determining 
deportment marks. Each student will be classified 
into the group that best describes his behavior and 
conduct. This does not necessarily mean that all 
the behavior and conduct traits listed under that 
group apply to him. 

A “D” or “F” mark automatically bars a pupil 
from extra-curricular activities. An “A” or “B” 
mark in deportment will be necessary for member- 
ship on the honor roll. 


Mark “A” 

1. Consistently makes constructive contribu- 
tions, including work done in and through extra- 
curricular activities. 

2. Shows considerable degree of initiative. 

3. Goes out of the way to help and aid others. 

4. Assumes responsibility willingly and efh- 
ciently. 

5. Demonstrates leadership ability. 

6. Offers valuable and constructive criticisms 
when asked. 

7. Conducts himself above reproach at all 
times. 

8. Behaves in a way that others are inspired to 
better conduct. 


Mark “B” 
1. Considers the rights and privileges of others. 
2. Behaves in a constructive rather than 
destructive manner. 


1“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,’’ U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, p. 9. 
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3. Obeys the rules expected of all pupils- 

4. Is honest and dependable. 

5. Appears neat and clean in personal habits 
and dress. 

6. Is courteous and respectful to all, especially 
older persons and those possessing authority. 

7. Shows some degree of industry. 


Mark “C” 

1. Fails to meet the requirements for a ‘“‘B” 
mark in deportment. 

2. Is occasionally discourteous in a mild degree, 
i.e., disobeys the general rules of politeness and 
good manners. 

_ 3. Behaves in neither a constructive nor destruc- 
tive manner. 

4. Loses self-control. 

5. Appears careless in personal habits and dress. 

6. Disobeys some of the rules expected of all 
students. 

7. Lacks ambition. 


Mark “D” 

1. Appears untidy in personal habits and dress. 

2. Acts in a rude and discourteous manner. 

3. Uses undesirable language. 

4. Conducts himself in an indifferent manner 
toward the welfare of the school. 

5. Behaves in a destructive manner, i.e., hinders 
and annoys others, destroys property, is often tardy, 
dissents with others. 


MarK “F” 


1. Conducts himself in a hostile manner toward 
the school. 

2. Behaves in such a way to demand suspension 
or expulsion. 

3. Is dishonest and unreliable. 


A copy of this ‘‘Standard’’ to be kept 
for reference was given to each teacher 
and a copy was sent home by each pupil 
at the beginning of the year. Each new 
pupil that enters the school is given a 
copy with the first issuance of his report 
card. 


This ‘‘Standard” is not submitted as a 
perfect solution to the problem of character 
rating. But after a year and a half of use, 
the faculty believes that it is a great 
improvement over the ordinary method. 
The attitude is taken that behavior and 
conduct can be constructive as well as 
destructive. To get an “A” mark in 
deportment a pupil must do something 
worthwhile instead of just being content 
with not doing anything wrong. This has 
proved an incentive for better conduct. 
When a pupil receives a certain deportment 
mark he can consult the “Standard” and 
usually can determine where he needs to 


concentrate his efforts to bring about . 


improvement. If there is any question 
about it from pupil or parent, the teacher 
has something very definite to point to in 
explaining the mark and in suggesting 
means of improvement. The ‘‘Standard” 
does not attempt to be as specific in 
conduct traits as it might, but endeavors 
to leave room for initiative on the part of 
the student. Taken as a whole this plan 
has proved very satisfactory and it is felt 
that it is at least a step toward something 
better. 


AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON, 


President National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York 


The National Association of Audubon 
societies announces that, through the 
generosity of its friends, it is again enabled 
to furnish colored bird-pictures and leaflets 
to school teachers and pupils. 

The plan is simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going 
to form a Junior Audubon Club, and that 
each child wishing to be enrolled must 
bring a fee of ten cents. In return he will 
receive a set of six beautifully colored 
bird-pictures, each of which is accompanied 
by a leaflet with four pages of text, written 
by well known authorities on bird-life. 
This will tell about the habits of the birds, 
their courtship, their songs, their nests, 
their food, their winter and summer homes, 
their enemies, and many other facts of 
interest. There is furnished, too, with 
each leaflet an outline drawing of the bird, 
which the pupil may fill in by copying 
from the colored plate. Every child 
receives a beautiful Audubon Bird Button, 
which is a badge of membership in the club. 

Every teacher who forms a club of 
twenty-five or more receives free a year’s 
subscription to Bird-Lore, the world’s 
leading, popular bird-periodical. When a 
teacher is unable to form a club of as many 
as twenty-five, a subscription to Bird-Lore 
is not given, but bird-study material is 
supplied where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the association 
twenty cents for every child enrolled, and 
this means the material is furnished at 
actually: half the cost of publication and 
distribution. 





Increase the Efficiency of Kentucky’s 
Common School System 


By O. K.. PRICE, 
Superintendent, Olive Hill City School 


In a recent issue of the Nation’s Schools, 
Dr. C. H. Judd! of the University of 
Chicago presents a very interesting article 
on the value of school boards to the pub- 
lic schools of today. He emphatically 
denounces the school board as a useful 
legislative body for the efficient operation 
of public institutions of learning. Realizing 
that school boards have, in the past, made 
valuable contributions to the progress of 
public school units in this country, Doctor 
Judd seems to think that their usefulness 
has been lost with the school’s progress, 
especially so since school administrators 
of today are equipped with the training 
and experience necessary to the intelligent 
operation of school units. As Doctor 


Judd says, ‘‘boards of education are sur- 
vivals, inherited from an age when profes- 
sionalization of schools was less advanced 


than at present.’’ The accusation is made 
that, in the majority of cases, local boards 
are directly responsible for local school 
systems being less efficient than they 
would be if the philosophy and policies of 
the principal or superintendent were 
allowed to become effective. 

The final outcome, which Dr. Judd seems 
to think is inevitable, “is the complete 
abolition of boards of education.’’ The 
administrative head of the local school 
would then be appointed by the State 
department of public instruction or by the 
officials of the municipality. Of course the 
cry of politics and centralized power would 
be prevalent among the opponents of such a 
move. The answer to this cry cannot be 
ignored. School boards are in the majority 
of cases buffers for the political machinery 
of the municipality, while centralized power 
is an admirable quality of a democracy as 
well as an undesirable feature of autocracy. 
The author calls attention to the adminis- 
tration of President Wilson and _ the 


present administration of Mr. Roosevelt, 
during which periods power has never been 
more centralized for the American people, 
nor the spirit of democracy more prevalent. 
Centralized power, when consideration is 
given to the selection of the central figure, 
accomplishes more for real progress in any 
phase of social life than mass decision can 
ever hope to realize. 


It is doubtful if wisdom would be shown 
by attempting, at the present time, such 
a radical reorganization of our school 
system within the State of Kentucky. 
Still, would it not be possible to take steps 
by which, at least, the practice of nepotism 
and the inefficient method of administering 
public education may be partially elimi- 
nated. One does not necessarily have to 
make further inquiry than to study the 
recent report? published in the February 
issue of The School Review, and compiled 
by Dean Maurice F. Seay, of Union College 
at Barbourville, Kentucky, to determine 
the practice of nepotism to which local 
boards are adhering. It is regrettable to 
realize that Mr. Seay’s study found this 
practice to be most prevalent in the coun- 
ties composing the mountainous regions 
of Southeastern Kentucky; still the undesir- 
able practice is by no means undetectable 
in the blue grass counties which are con- 
sidered the most progressive educationally 
for Kentucky. Such a practice permitted 
to exist, and having all the tendencies of 
becoming more popular, cannot but ulti- 
mately undermine the institution in which 
we are attempting to train a society which 
will co-ordinate more smoothly socially 
in the future. 

Mention was made in the preceding 
paragraph concerning the inefficiency of 
our present public school system. Careful 
analysis of this statement will undoubtedly 
bring to light certain facts which cannot 


(Continued on page 43) 


i Judd, C. H., “‘School Boards as an Obstruction to Good Administration,” The Nation's Schools, Feb., 1934, pp. 13-15. 
2 Seay, Maurice F., ‘‘Nepotism in the Schoots,’” The School Review, February, 1934, pp. 81-85. 





Sharing Our Flowers 


By EMILIE YUNKER, 


Chairman Plant, Fruit, and Flower Guild Alumnae Club, 
Louisville Girls High School 


It was my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the Plant, Fruit, and Flower Guild for 
the Alumnae Club of the Girls High School, 
assisting Mrs. James N. Veech, chairman 
for the Louisville Branch. Flowers and 
fruit had been distributed daily among the 
hospitals and shut-ins from June ist to 
September 30th. We served every fourth 
Tuesday of each month. With the help 
of the School Garden Clubs and the garden 
assistants, we were able to share our 
garden flowers. 


In June, exquisite pink Radiance roses, 
gladioli, baby’s breath, Belladonna delphin- 
ium, Shasta daisies, summer chrysan- 
themums, and cornflowers were dis- 
tributed. To this were added twenty-four 
glasses of strawberry and cherry preserves, 
grape and blackberry jelly. These were 
taken to the City Hospital, Kentucky 
Home for Colored Children, Red Cross 
Hospital, St. James Old Folks Home, to a 
sick person, and to an invalid. It was 
difficult to tell who were the most pleased— 
the ones who shared their flowers or those 
who received them. The letters of acknowl- 
edgment were most encouraging and 
spurred us on to greater effort. 


In July, we widened our field of distri- 
bution, including the above institutions, 


and adding the Altenheim. When the 
August distribution was announced, kind 
friends began to call up, offering their 
garden flowers; among them three rosarians, 
famous for their lovely blooms. We were 
enabled to cheer the sick at the Children’s 
Hospital, Morton Home, including a 
larger number of aged and several people 
who had lost loved ones. 


On September 26th, with a larger number 
of schools co-operating, we were able to 
share with quite a few more. There was a 
different picture in the garden. We had 
our choice of roses, New England and 
Tartarian asters, hardy begonias, agera- 
tum, dahlias, zinnias, and Guinea gold 
marigold. 


Morris Garden Club took _ fifty-six 
bouquets to Children’s and City Hospitals, 
G. G. Moore School reported sixteen 
bouquets of flowers taken out, nine to the 
sick and seven to the aged, thus enabling 
the school to take care of all the shut-ins 
in their school district. Longfellow Club 
took their blooms to the Home for the 
Incurables. Foster shared with the St. 
James Old Folks’ Home. Semple School 
cheered shut-ins, particularly one—a 
mother of four, sick a year, whose husband 
is out of work. Emerson School took 
flowers to the Red Cross Hospital. I. N. 
Bloom shared theirs with the inmates of 
the Altenheim. At Belknap, the Safety 
Council distributed the blooms among the 
ill and aged in their neighborhood. Emmet 
Field, Robert Fulton, and Atkinson brought 
joy to the hearts of the sick in their 
neighborhood. Shawnee sent roses to a 
former teacher, who said “‘the roses grown 
by professionals were not more beautiful.” 


Many letters of appreciation were 
received. One shut-in thanked us for the 
beautiful roses, and said she ‘“‘shared a few 
with a lady who was quite ill.” How they 
enjoyed the flowers! ‘‘The roses were 
beautiful,’”’ said another. ‘‘Please express 
our gratitude to those who shared their 
flowers.’’ ‘“‘In as much as you have done 
it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,” she added. ‘“Thanks 
for the beautiful flowers,”’ said an apprecia- 
tive old lady. ‘‘They fill the room with 
delightful fragrance, telling of your thought- 
fulness.” From another, ‘The many 
beautiful flowers that you brought me 
during my illness served in many ways; 
some in the bedroom, some in the dining- 
room, and a rose beside a picture of a 
deceased member of the family,’’ added the 
kind woman. Prentice who shared their 
flowers with a kind old gentleman, who is 
hale and hearty at ninety-eight, tells us 
how he appreciated the thoughtfulness as 
well as the flowers. Pupils from Cochran 
School remembered (October 19th) Miss 
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' from the Old Folks’ Home. 
| were taken to the baby ward and were 
greatly enjoyed at the City Hospital. 
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| Hattie Audubon who will be ninety-four 


her next birthday, October 30th. Miss 
Audubon is the granddaughter of J. J. Au- 
dubon. Miss Audubon passed away on 
Saturday, October 21st, at 3:15 P. M. 
“Thanks for the gift of fruit and flowers,” 
came from the Children’s Home. ‘‘Thanks 


' for the beautiful vase and flowers which 


were sO much appreciated,’’ was received 
The flowers 


One aged lady wrote, ‘“‘What a dreary 
place this world would be if we did not have 


| flowers, and how gloomy life would be were 


we not cheered with flowers some time. 
Be assured I am deeply grateful for your 
kind thoughtfulness.’”” One pupil wrote, 
“We thank you for the flowers you brought 
thismorning. Please come tosee us again.” 

Lest we forget, remember that flowers 
shed beauty and fragrance wherever they 
are sent. Encourage children to grow 
flowers and share them with others. They 
not only cheer those who receive them, 
but the giver as well. A potted plant, a 
few fresh flowers artistically arranged help 
considerably in brightening up the school- 
room, the office, as well as the home. 


THE CAUSE OF OUR TROUBLE 


Education in America has been too long 
considered a purely local problem. The 
national government has dealt with it as 
though it was of little concern to it. The 
several states seemingly have given educa- 
tion a trifle more recognition by establishing 
normal schools, by setting minimum stand- 
ards, by providing for compulsory attend- 
ance, minimum salaries of teachers and 
with some few honorable exceptions, by 
parsimoniously doling state aid to the local 
school district to which generally has been 
left the establishment, management, and 
maintenance of the public schools. 

The states complain that the national 
government has appropriated to _ itself 
sources of revenue that should have been 
left to them and they in turn have done 
exactly the same thing to the municipal 
subdivision, including the school districts; 
narrowing their sources of revenue even 
in the wealthier communities to such an 
extent as materially to interfere with the 
growth and development of the public’s 


educational facilities, and in districts less 
fortunate, handicapping for life millions 
of children because of the accident of birth 
and environment. 

The wealth of school districts is divided 
about as unequally as among individuals. 


‘The result is that there are very material 


disparities in educational opportunities 
for the different sections of our states and 
country. 


The great seriousness of these inequali- 
ties can only be fully realized when it is 
made clear that in the districts where the 
people are the poorest we generally find 
the most children and frequently the 
greatest poverty of opportunity. In these 
sections the children are the most nearly 
neglected by our school system. 


We have liberal school districts and 
penurious ones—side by side. In spite of 
this we seem to have overlooked the fact 
that if a community, because of either its 
poverty or its parsimony, turned out of its 
schools a poorly equipped group, these 
misfits might, and no doubt many of them 
would as years pass, find their way into 
other communities that have been more 
richly endowed or more generous, to the 
detriment of the latter. No state or com- 
munity can place an embargo against 
ignorance-and illiteracy; like an individual 
no state or city can live within itself, and 
the state, as well as the nation, is as fully 
interested in the education of all its cit- 
izens as are the respective school districts. 


Nothing is more difficult to preserve than 
the true love of freedom in a free country. 
Being habituated to it, men cease to con- 
sider by what sacrifices it was obtained 
and by what precautions and safeguards it 
must be defended. Liberty itself is the 
great lesson, and in learning it and encom- 
passing it we need teachers—the learned, 
the wise, the just, and the free in mind and 
in spirit. 

It is no accident that in this country we 
have provided a universal common school 
system and that we have made it compul- 
sory, for education is the very life of 
democracy. 


Our form of government could not suc- 
ceed a decade without intelligent men and 
women and if intelligence were not gen- 
erally disseminated and shared.—Marcus 
Aaron in the Indiana Teacher, January, 1934. 
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PUBLISHERS GIVE SERVICE PLUS 


Everyone connected with the textbook 
business—whether it be as author, editor, 
salesman, or plain business man—should 
be proud of his job. There is no business 
which contributes so much to the welfare 
of the nation as the textbook business. 
While classed as a business, textbook pub- 
lishing has many of the features of a pro- 
fession. 


But certain erroneous impressions are 
held by the public. Almost all laymen 
believe that the cost of books is one of the 
major items in the school budget. Some 
people think that publishers are profiteers. 
That inevitably brings resentment, and 
resentment will overcome reason always. 
These people believe that the spread 
between manufacturing cost (paper, print- 
ing, and binding) and the selling price is 
excessive. The public does not know 
about the expense which enters before a 
book is ever ready to print. It knows only 
that the local printer testifies that he 
could print and bind a book like it for one- 
half the amount the publisher charges— 
perhaps less. It does not know that the 
cost of author’s royalties, of editorial 
work, of plates, to say nothing of the cost 
of trial editions of books which must 
necessarily be published in order to find 
what the public really does want but which 
do not find favor, constitutes an expense 
nearly as large as the paper, printing, and 
binding cost of all books which do find 
favor and so sell in large quantities. But 
these items are just as necessary to the 
business as is the expenditure for paper, 
printing, and binding of the books which 
are widely used. Without such experi- 
ments there would be no progress, and the 
books we should be using today would be 
no better than those our fathers used. 


Further than that, the public does not 
know how essential it is for the new books 
to be brought to the attention of school 
officials. Teachers are busy people, and 
superintendents are even busier, and 
boards of education must have help if 
they are to choose intelligently. The pub- 
lisher’s salesman brings the new materials 
to the schooi, explains them, shows how 
they function, and so saves the time of the 
teacher, the superintendent, and the board. 
That is his direct contribution to school 
efficiency. Indirectly he does much more, 


since he is a carrier of information, bringing 
to the schools his keen observation of good 
work done in other places, which may be 
duplicated. All of this is essential, worth 
what it costs, and a feature of school work 
which could not well be dispensed with. 

Even with all these costs books are 
cheap. The actual difference between the 
bare manufacturing cost and the selling 
price is less than that which applies to 
almost any article that the public buys. 
Two states, California and Kansas, have 
tried governmental manufacture of text- 
books. In their attempts to prove savings 
to their citizens, they have buried hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in manufacturing 
plants, and so forth, paid for out of general 
taxation. Every state which has inquired 
into the matter since these two made the 
trial has turned the proposition down as 
uneconomical. There is hardly a teacher 
to be found in either state who does not 
dislike the state-printing plan. Even in 
those two states, relatively few books can 
be state-printed, because with all the sub- 
sidies the market is too small. In other 
words, the plan is a plain failure. 

But suppose plans could be worked out 
successfully as California and Kansas 
tried. Suppose under such an arrange- 
ment every book used in the schoolroom 
could be printed in a public plant. Would 
it be worth while? All those services 
which the publisher gives would be lost. 
There would be no more authors working 
hard to make new books enough better 
than those in existence so that they would 
find use. There would be no more editors 
examining and questioning every little 
detail to make sure the book was as near 
perfect as possible. There would be no more 
salesmen covering the country explaining 
the good features of the new products and 
showing how fine results are being secured 
in other communities. In other words, 
progress would be blocked. 

Publishers should claim credit for the 
work they do. They should be proud of 
their business, proud of the contribution 
it makes to school work. They should 
challenge anyone to point to any business 
which is handled on so close a margin. 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 
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The School Situation at a Glance’ 


STATE SupPorT. In 1907, forty-two per 
cent of the total receipts into the State 
treasury went to support of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This figure 
has steadily declined. During the fiscal 
year 1931-1932 only fourteen per cent of 
total receipts into the State treasury went 
to the support of the common schools—a 
reduction of sixty-six and two-thirds per 
cent. 

STATE PeER Capita. Because of a 
steady increase in the number of children 
and a decrease in the Common School Fund, 
the State per capita declined from $9.00 
in 1931-1932 to $6.00 for the present year. 
On the basis of the 30-cent State tax on 
real estate, the State per capita for the 
school year 1934-1935 had been estimated 
at about $5.00. 

The General Assembly has reduced the 
State levy on real estate from 30 cents to 
5 cents, and Attorney-General Wootton 
has held that the new rate applies on 
collections for the present year. This 
means that if the Common School Fund 
were continued on the same basis as in the 
past, the per capita for the school year 
1934-1935 would have been $2.50 or 
less—about one-fourth of what it was five 
years ago! 

In reducing the real estate tax, however, 
the General Assembly also eliminated the 
provision for distribution of this and other 
taxes to the school fund on a percentage 
basis. All tax receipts previously devoted 
to the school fund and other special funds 
are now to be paid into the general fund, 
and it was contemplated that a lump sum 
appropriation would be made for schools. 
As you know, the General Assembly 
adjourned without making such appropria- 
tion, and at this time the Common School 
Fund has practically ceased to exist. 
Unless revenue for schools is provided 
during a special session, NO per capiia 
distribution can be made during the next 
two years. 

LocaL Support. Local revenues for 
support of schools have alse declined, in 


some districts as much as fifty per cent. 
Many county districts, even though they 
levy the maximum rate permitted by law, 


‘are able to raise less from local taxation 


than they receive from the Common 


School Fund. 


The total amount expended by school 
districts in Kentucky was approximately :? 


1930-1931 
1931-1932 
DOG NI) cco scares eens 
1933-1934 
1934-1935 


$25 931,339 
23,581 azo 
18,692,546 
15,988, 662 

? 


With the low State levy on real estate, 
there will tend to be a decline in the 
assessments in most of the school districts, 
thus making a still greater reduction in 
the revenue derived from local taxation. 
There may be also a further increase in the 
amount of uncollected taxes in the local 
districts. 


On the basis of a $6.00 per capita, more 
than one-fourth of our county districts 
were compelled to cut their elementary 
school terms to six months. Many of the 
school districts in the State have been 
compelled to shorten their terms, and even 
the schools in Louisville are facing a 
shortened term this year. With a further 
reduction in the amount received from the 
State, many of these districts will be able 
to have schools for only two or three months 
and some will not be able to open their 
schools at all. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. Even during those 
years when support of education was most 
generous, Kentucky stood forty-first among 
the states in average annual teacher’s salary. 
This year, teachers’ salaries—where they 
have been paid at all—have reached new 
“lows.”” The average yearly salary paid the 
10,000 teachers in the rural elementary 
schools (almost two-thirds of all the 
teachers in the State) was only: 


TA ai sos s.eisieis oasis cee 
1932-1933 


1934-1935 


1 These and many other significant facts and figures are to be found in the Report of the Kentucky Educational Commission, 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, bulletins of the State Department of Education, the United States Office of 
Education and reports on file in the office of the State Department of Education. 

: These figures include expenditure of revenue from both state and local sources, with duplicate items such as transfer tuitian 


and repayment of temporary loans omitted. 
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During the present year, reports indicate 
that more than a thousand teachers in the 
State are receiving $30.00 per month or less, 
for a term of only six months, or approxi- 
mately $180.00 for the entire school year. 
Fourteen county districts have a _ basal 
salary of $25.00 per month or less, and one 
district actually has a basal salary of $12.00 
per month. If these conditions exist with 
a $6.00 per capita available, what will 
teachers’ salaries be on the basis of a 
$2.50 per capita or NO per capita at all? 


INEQUALITIES. Some school districts in 
the State have ten times as much per pupil 
for educational purposes as others. In 
many instances, children within the borders 
of the same county have widely different 
educational opportunities. For example, 
in one county, an independent district had 
$50.00 per pupil while a child just over 
the line in the county district had educa- 
tional opportunity available for $15.00— 
less than one-third as much. Many 
districts, by levying the maximum tax per- 
mitted by law, cannot support the mini- 
mum educational program required by law. 
Each decrease in the per capita makes 
these inequalities greater and works injus- 
tice upon the children in the poorer 
districts. The only way in which these 
inequalities can be corrected is through 
a substantial increase in the State per 
capita. 


ABILITY TO SUPPORT EpucaTION. It is 
true that Kentucky is not as wealthy as 
some other states but, in terms of wealth 
and income, Kentucky has been less gen- 
erous in support of education than nearly 
all of the states of the nation. This is how 
Kentucky ranks in performance as compared 
with ability to support education: 


RANK AMONG 
THE STATES 


School cost per cent of total State income 

School property per cent of total State wealth.. 42 

School cost per cent of State and local taxes.... 33 

School cost per cent of all taxes including 
federal, State, and local 


EDUCATIONAL RANKING. As compared 
with others states, Kentucky has never 
been higher than fortieth in combined 
educational ranking as determined by the 
United States Office of Education. Here 
are some of the reasons: 


RANK AMONG 
THE STATES 
Annual amount expended per pupil (less than 
half the national average) 
Average annual teacher’s salary 
School debt per pupil enrolled 
United States average, $94.47 
Kentucky’s average, 14.80 
Investment in school property 
United States average, $242.00 
Kentucky’s average, 82.47 


If Kentucky ranked fortieth and lower 
during the years when the State was most 
generous in support of education, where 
will she rank during the next two years? 

NEEDED Support. The General As- 
sembly has enacted into law a new School 
Code, which puts Kentucky schools on a 
firm foundation with respect to organiza- 
tion. There must now be provided a 
sound plan of financial support. To put 
Kentucky schools on a firm financial basis 
for the next two years, and to enable all 
school districts to maintain the program 
required by law, a State per capita of at 
least $12.00 should be provided. Increasing 
the per capita is the only constitutional 
means of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities and the only hope for many dis- 
tricts where the amount received from 
local taxation issmall. (See Bulletin No. 9, 
State Department of Education.) 


KENTUCKY’s GREATEST ASSET. It is not 
necessary to point out here the importance 
of education in the social and economic 
life of the State. The public school affects 
directly more people and more homes than 
any other governmental agency. It is the 
foundation upon which free government 
must rest. Children of school age comprise 
more than one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion of the State, and increase at the rate 
of about 10,000 each year. The school 
system employs some 18,000 teachers, 
principals, superintendents, etc., and money 
spent for schools is a revolving fund which 
contributes to business, industry, and agri- 
culture. The schools are charged with the 
responsibility of training the citizens who 
must develop Kentucky’s resources. 


Kentucky’s constitution states that ‘‘the 
General Assembly shall, by appropriate 
legislation, provide for an efficient system 
of common schools throughout the State.” 
By making ample provision for schools, 
the General Assembly can make an invest- 
ment that will carry out the mandate of 
the Constitution and bring happiness and 
prosperity to the Commonwealth. 





Realizing Some English and Art Ob- 
jectives through a Unit on Birds 


By Martie S. TROUSDALE, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


Our primary concern at the opening of 
the spring semester was to lead the children 
of the fourth grade into the choice of a unit 
of work which should make a sufficient 
appeal to carry over through several weeks 
and, at the same time, provide a variety 
of worthwhile materials for the realization 
of some English and art objectives. Miss 
Lockwood, our art instructor, readily 
consented to co-operate in the undertaking; 
so that much of the interest and value 
resulting from this study is due to her 
resourcefulness and skill. 


“Birds’’ was the subject we chose for our 
study. At the outset it was apparent that 
motivation did not enter into the problem. 
We found that the children had acquired 
much knowledge about birds in earlier 
grades and that, as a consequence, they 
possessed a readiness to talk, observe, read, 
and learn more about this subject. 


A story, which related how children in a 
certain school organized a Junior Audubon 
Society, was read and the possibility of 
our forming a similar society discussed. 
Materials were ordered from the National 
Audubon Society for the group of twenty- 
seven. Here was a purposeful opportunity 
for writing a business letter—a form of 
composition which Chubb in his ‘The 
Teaching of English’’ says is fast coming to 
occupy the central place in written work. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 


1. To develop ability in speaking and 
writing correct English. 

2. To train the powers of observation 
and develop the ability to see beauty in 
nature. 


3. To develop sufficient skill to enable 
the child to use drawing and construction 
freely in expressing ideas and recording 
facts. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNIT 


The following activities made their 
several contributions towards the accom- 
plishing of the general as well as the specific 
aims: 

1. Oral reports were made and records 
pertaining to certain data concerning birds 
observed were kept. 

2. Booklets were made in which to keep 
materials for future use. 

3. Audubon Leaflets were read, dis- 
cussed, and summarized. 

4. Compositions were written by repro- 
ducing other materials and by originating 
from personal experiences and suggestive 
situations. 

5. Oral compositions were presented in 
an audience situation. 

6. Riddles were written and the answers 
guessed. 

7. Drill in correct mechanics including 
form and speech was given. 

8. Poetry was read, enjoyed, 
copied. 

9. Songs about birds were learned. 

10. A poem was taught for appreciation. 

11. Birds were molded in life size. 

12. Eggs were molded and colored. 

13. An exhibit was arranged. 


and 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF EACH ACTIVITY 
TOWARD OBJECTIVES 


1. THe MAkInG oF ORAL REPoRTs. 
Each day the children were given a few 
minutes in which to make reports about 
the birds they had seen. A chart was used 
to record the kind of bird seen, by whom, 
when, where, and what doing. These 
headings served as an outline for oral 
compositions. In cases of doubt as to the 
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identification of a bird information was 
sought through reading, from other pupils, 
from teachers, and from pictures. The 
reports of bird activities which the children 
observed such as building nests in orchards, 
in an old sprinkler, in mail boxes, hedges, 
porches, fields, posts, woods, and gardens 
were a constant source of delight. 

During this activity natural situations 
provided opportunities for definite language 
outcomes through (1) furnishing children 
with interesting, worthwhile subjects about 
which to talk; (2) giving practice in orderly 
talking by means of an outline; (3) affording 
exercises in complete sentence structure; 
(4) correcting common spoken errors; and 
(5) enriching the vocabulary. 

2. Booxiets. In the art class each 
pupil made a booklet from construction 
paper. In this were kept a list of birds 
seen, drawings, Audubon leaflets, com- 
positions, and poems. 

The aims accomplished through the con- 
struction of the booklets consisted in (1) 
giving the pupils a simple and practical 
method of bookmaking; (2) practice in 
gathering materials for illustrating a given 
theme; (3) increasing appreciation of 
decorative arrangement and mounting 
work with increased attention to pleasing 
relations of margins and spaces. 

3. Use oF AUDUBON LEAFLETs. Only 
one leaflet at a time was given to each 
child. This was done in order to keep 
children guessing and thus sustain interest. 
An attempt was made to lead the children 
to a deeper appreciation of bird life through 
a knowledge of their value as insect 
destroyers, of their beauty and variety of 
color, and of the joy they render in song. 

Related to this came the care of birds. 
Bird-feeders, bird-houses, and _ bird-baths 
were discussed. Each child made a very 
attractive page for his booklet with ‘‘Care 
of Birds’”’ as the theme. 

a. Each drew on white paper the 
bird of his choice and gave it an 
appropriate setting. 

The background was cut away 
leaving a white sketch. 

The white picture was then pasted 
over a blue background which 
gave a pleasing effect. 

The making of this design (1) provided a 
means of self-expression and (2) developed 
skill in translating familiar forms into 


decorative units, thus creating a feeling 
for delicacy of line, balance, and proportion. 

4. COMPOSITIONS WRITTEN. Some of 
these consisted of reproduced materials 
based upon the leaflets and other stories. 
Others grew out of personal experiences 
or were imaginary. 

The towhee, a favorite of the birds 
studied, was the incentive for several com- 
positions one of which serves as an illustra- 
tion. 


The towhee has many bright colors. He has a 
bluish head and back. His tail is black with some 
white feathers. The male has the most brilliant 


- colors. 


The towhee’s nest is built on the ground or some- 
times in shrubs or low bushes. The towhee lays 
four or five white eggs spotted with red. He eats 
beetles, ants, hairy caterpillars, cabbage worms, 
potato bugs, grasshoppers, cockroaches, and flies. 
His song is ‘‘chuck-burr, pill-a-will-a.”’ 

A field trip was taken for the purpose of 
looking for common birds and observing 
their form, color, habitat, and song. The 
children were instructed in advance about 
what to look for. Since ‘‘excursions 
stimulate written expression” this one was 
utilized for that purpose with very satis- 
factory results. 

We found some of the children rich in 
personal experiences which could be utilized 
in writing narratives. One boy had owned 
a pet cardinal which he introduced to us in 
the following manner: 

“One summer day as I was walking out 
in the woods I heard a ‘What cheer! What 
cheer!’ I looked down and saw a cardinal 
with a broken wing. I felt sorry for it and 
pickeditup. . .. . “He told how 
he taught it to eat, how it learned to come 
to meet him, and of its tragic end. 

The narrative stories usually consisted 
of from six to ten good sentences which 
aroused interest in the beginning and ended 
in a pleasing, satisfactory, or surprising 
manner. 

5. Rippies. Children were sent to 
authentic sources for facts upon which to 
construct riddles. One example illustrates 
the results. 

“IT have a speck of black on my bill. | 
am yellow all over except my wings which 
are black. My love song is ‘dearie, 
dearie’! My flight call is ‘per-chi-oree’! 
I am a late housekeeper, not nesting before 
the latter part of June. I have from three 
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to six pale, bluish-white eggs that are laid 
in a nest warmly lined with plant down.”’ 


6. DRILLIN MECHANICS. Quoting again 
from Chubb’s ‘‘The Teaching of English’; 
“This (the fourth grade) is the golden 
period of drill before it hardens into 
drudgery.”” From the written and oral 
compositions, the specific speech defects of 
individuals and of the group were dis- 
covered, as well as other errors generally 
prevalent in an average group of fourth 
grade children. These consisted of errors 
in usage; lack of neatness in writing and 
inattention to margins, indentations and 
other forms; run-together and_ broken 
sentences; overwork of and; failure to use 
the apostrophe to show possession; omis- 
sion of the apostrophe in contractions; 
failure to begin important words in titles 
with capitals; omission of capitals in 
writing proper names; omission of proper 
marks when quoting; and poor enunciation. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 


A few of the methods used in an effort 
to establish correct speech habits and over- 
come oral and written difficulties are 
briefly set forth in the following paragraphs: 

a. Speech errors. Children made errors 
in the use of such verb forms as saw and 
seen; come and came; and so forth. For 
corrective drills we found valuable exercises 
in language texts, workbooks, and in 
original materials. Exercises of the mul- 
tiple choice type, filling blanks, and in 
using the words in both oral and written 
sentences each contributed toward making 
the correct responses automatic. An effort 
was made to create a ‘“‘language conscious” 
atmosphere through habitual correction of 
errors of speech and by setting accurate 
standards for imitation. 

b. Neatness and Form. Attention was 
frequently called to papers that gave a 
particularly neat appearance. The chil- 
dren consulted books for examples of good 
margins and page spacings. 

c. Sentence Development. Model para- 
graphs were read with the sentences run 
together to show the need of punctuation. 
Others were listened to and the children 
counted the number of sentences they 
heard. Paragraphs containing sentences 
with punctuations omitted were written 
— corrected both by groups and individ- 
uals. 


We read both good and poor beginning 
sentences to see why one was good and 
another poor. We selected the best begin- 
ning sentences which children made. The 
importance of a good closing sentence in a 
well written composition was _ stressed. 


- Examples of good models served as stand- 


ards by which we judged our work. 


d. Quotations. In an attempt to give 
meaning to the use of the quotation marks 
one child would make a statement which 
was in turn quoted by another. The 
written quotation was then punctuated by 
the class. The children observed quota- 
tion marks in stories and practiced reading 
the conversational parts. They made use 
of their knowledge of the quotation in 
written compositions. 


7. Poetry. Anappreciation for poetry 
was cultivated. Poems about birds were 
typewritten on cardboard convenient for 
handling. These were read to the children 
at intervals and were placed where they 
might have easy access to them. The ones 
they liked best were copied in their booklets. 
The list at their disposal included :— 


“The Bluebird,’’ Emily Huntington Miller. 
“The Sectet,’’ Jean Ingelow. 

“Crumbs to the Birds,’’ Charles and Mary Lamb. 
“‘Sparrows,”’ Christina Rossetti. 

“The Robin,’’ Laurence Alma-Tadema. 

“The Throstle,’’ Alfred Tennyson. 

“The Brown Thrush,’’ Lucy Larcom. 

“The Redbird,’’ Mary T. Erwin. 

“Nest Eggs,’’ Robert L. Stevenson. 

“Robin Redbreast,” William Allingham. 

“What Robin Told,’’ George Cooper. 

“The Canary,’ Rose Fyleman. 

“A Song of Joy,” Laura E. Richards. 

Song: ‘The Owl,’’ Alfred L. Tennyson. 

“The Woodpecker,’’ Elizabeth Maddox Roberts. 
“The Whippoorwill,” Frank Stanton. 
“Bob-White! Wheat’s Ripe!,’”” W. T. Whitsett. 
“Teddy and the Cherry Tree,’”’ Mrs. Hankshaw. 


Poems written by children with ‘‘birds”’ 
as the theme were collected and some effort 
was made toward creative expression in 
this form. That an appreciation of the 
bobolink was aroused through a careful 
presentation of the poem ‘‘Robert of 
Lincoln’ is evinced in the following little 
rhyme. 

“T hear the whippoorwill, 
I hear the bobwhite; 


But when I hear bobolink 
I love her song with all my might.” 


(Continued on page 48) 





Meeting Present Day Needs in 
Commercial Education 


By CarTER H. Eaps AND CELIC PREZIOsSO, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky. 


Up to the time of the Civil War com- 
mercial education was not a social utility. 
Our country was agricultural and a 
majority of the people either lived on 
farms or else served as an apprentice in 
small shops. There was little need for an 
elaborate training for the masses in com- 
mercial education. 


With the coming of rapid transportation, 
communication, and the modern factory 
with its mass production, there came a 
great need for persons trained in business 
methods. The demand for the trained 
business worker became so great that the 
public schools took over the task of train- 
ing these people. A task which up to this 
time had been the function of private 


commercial schools. 


Commercial education represents the 
largest single field of special training in the 
country. More than sixty per cent of all 
pupils preparing for business in schools of 
every kind are in the secondary schools. 
Approximately twenty out of every hun- 
dred students enrolled in all schools are 
preparing for business and in addition to 
this, many pupils are studying commercial 
subjects for non-vocational reasons. From 
the standpoint of number of pupils en- 
rolled, the commercial department probably 
outranks all other departments except 
English. 

In spite of the rapid progress that has 
been made in the field of commercial 
education in our public schools, it has not 
fully met the needs of our changing econom- 
ic and social order. If it is to meet the 
needs of business and society its sponsors 
must become familiar with the problems 
involved. Teachers of commercial subjects 
must think in terms of education as a whole, 
as well as meeting the needs of the com- 
munity which they are serving. 


High school commercial education should 
assume the responsibility of imparting this 


social-economic training as well as its full 
share of the responsibility for the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of secondary 
education. However, all are common aims 
and are not the responsibility of the com- 
mercial teacher alone. Civic education, 
ethical character, and a point of view regard- 
ing business as a whole in its relation to 
society are desirable, as well as vocational 
skill, but all aims should receive considera- 
tion in a program of commercial education. 
It is now recognized that each member of 
society must render some service to society. 
Some of these services will be vocational 
in character, and for those who render 
vocational services a certain amount of 
training is necessary. The secondary 
schools have accepted a part of this respon- 
sibility for this type of training, conse- 
quently vocational preparation has been 
included as one of the seven functions of 
the high school. In addition to the voca- 
tional training needed by certain individ- 
uals there is certain business knowledge 
that everyone should have. Beyond all 
question of doubt, no department in the 
high school is better qualified to handle 
such courses than the commercial depart- 
ment. 

The curriculum has been referred to as 
the working tool in education. A curricu- 
lum holds the same position of relative 
importance in an educational system as 
money holds in our economic life. Both 
are working tools of great social institutions. 
One of the chief difficulties -with the 
commercial curriculum is the fact that it 
is top-heavy with drill subjects and is 
lacking in social-business subjects that 
afford a background of understanding so 
essential to many commercial positions. 
Such a curriculum is lacking in opportunity 
for selection of such courses as are of 
special interest to the student. 


Space does not permit a discussion of 
all of the subjects that should go into the 
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new commercial curriculum. However 
more subjects, such as economics, salesman- 
ship, advertising, and merchandising should 
be offered. The secondary schools are 
largely training bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers, when fully sixty-five per cent 
of the positions available to the high school 
graduate are selling positions. It should 
also be recognized that the matter of 
building a commercial curriculum is a 
continuous process and it should be altered 
to meet conditions as they arise. Scientific 
construction of the curriculum involves 
more than imitation and revision. It 
should be built from the ground up, based 
upon a thorough analysis of occupations. 
The matter of meeting college entrance 
should also be given consideration in the 
commercial curriculum. In spite of the 
fact that there are many students in high 
school who should not go to college it 
seems that the doors of the college or uni- 
versity should not be closed to the com- 
mercial graduate because the commercial 
curriculum is not flexible enough to permit 
him to meet college entrance requirements, 
if he so desires. It is equally tragic for the 
classical student (who suddenly finds that 
he will be unable to continue his education 
by attending college) to be thrown out into 
the world without any economic or busi- 
ness education, or even a single skill with 
which to earn a livelihood. 

The changes that we have recommended 
do not have as their objective the elimina- 
tion of all the problems of the commercial 
department of the high school but, they 
will aid considerably in helping the second- 
ary schools attain the objectives set up 
for them. It is indeed timely that 
changes in the public school curriculum in 
Kentucky are being initiated by the 
Kentucky Educational Commission. The 
commercial curriculum in a great many 
instances has failed to keep pace with the 
changes in business practice. 

However, with all of these changes in 
curriculum, the high school can hardly 
expect to turn out graduates as finished 
products to the business world or to the 
college. The high school has not received 
and should not expect to receive a finished 
product from the elementary school. 
Neither should society expect to receive a 
finished product from the college or univer- 


sity. It is entirely unfair to hold the 
elementary school, high school, or college 
responsible for the final results in any 
individual case. Each makes its contri- 
bution to the best of its ability and each 
should continually strive to turn out a 


. better product. 


BIOLOGY AND CITIZENSHIP 


By G. C. CownpreEy, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky 


‘Man is a part of a web of life which he 
continues to fashion, and the success of his 
weaving depends on his understanding.” 
The development of our educational system 
is an attempt to produce successful weavers. 
In this system one of the fundamental 
aims is to prepare the individual as a 
prospective citizen and a_ co-operating 
member of society. In other words the 
chief purpose of education is to teach the 
individual to adapt himself to his particular 
environment. 

It is generally conceded that the social 
sciences are the principal aids in producing 
well-rounded citizens. They should be an 
important factor but not the exclusive one, 
since the biological sciences provide the 
natural foundation of the science and art 
of right living which human welfare de- 
mands. Biology not only gives informa- 
tion and knowledge about living things 
but should develop scientific thinking 
methods and scientific attitudes toward 
ourselves and our living environment. 

The best citizen should be the one who 
is properly educated, the well-informed 
citizen. Biology is one of the few subjects 
which adds to the general culture by 
increasing the number of things in which 
we are interested and about which we 
should have information. Properly taught, 
it brings out the great ideas and principles 
that underlie all life. 

Civilization is an artificial man-made 
affair. It is far from perfect. In working 
out or eliminating the imperfections in 
civilization most of our problems are 
biological. The more fully, therefore, we 
understand what we are, the better the 
chances for progress. The clearing up of 
the laws of life is fundamental to progress, 





General Program 
Kentucky Education Association 


Memorial Auditorium 
Fourth ¢ Kentucky Streets 


April 18-21, 1934 


Convention Theme: ‘‘Education for Leadership” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 18, 1934 
D. Y. Dunn, President, presiding 


7:45—Music: Kentucky Federation of Music 
Clubs—Dr. Harold Dyer, Choral Chairman, 
National Federation, Director. 


“‘Now Sounds the Harp” 
Miss Browne Telford, Harpist 


“Listen to the Lambs”. . . 
“Mother Goose Suite” 


“My Lover Comes on the Skee”’ 
Clough-Leighter 


Women’s Chorus—Kentucky Federation of 
Music Clubs 
“Landsighting” 
“Handsome Drummer” 
“Spring Hymn for Aphrodite” 
Combined Chorus of College Glee Ciubs 


8:15—InvocaTion: Dr. Harold Tribble, Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 


8:20—ApprEss: “The Task of the Teacher in a 
Democracy’’—Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


TuurRsDAY Mornino, Aprit 19 
N. O. Kimbler, Vice-President, presiding 


9:30—Music: Eastern State Teachers College 
Glee Club. 


9:50—INvocATION: Wm. J. Hutchins, President 
of Berea College. 


9:55—Discussion: ‘Public Education and Our 
Government”—Sam Clay, Jr., Winner K. 
E. A. Scholarship. 


10:10—PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE: D. Y. Dunn, 
Superintendent. Fayette County Schools, 
Lexington. 


10:30—Music: Mountain Ballads, Ballad Singers 
from Henderson Settlement School. 


10:50—AppDREss: 


Jessie Gray, President National Education 
Association. 


11:20—AppreEss: ‘The World’s 
Harry Clarke, Superintendent 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Best Seller’’— 
Schools, 


11:50—PRESENTATION of W. P. King, Secretary 
K. E. A. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 19th 
D. Y. Dunn, President, presiding 


7:40—Music: University of Kentucky Glee Club. 


8:10—AppreEss: ‘‘The Job Ahead’”—Hon. James 
H. Richmond, State Superintendent, Public 
Instruction. 


8:45—AppreEss: ‘Russia after Fifteen Years’’— 
Raymond Robins. (Mr. Robins will answer 
questions at the conclusion of his address.) 


FRIDAY MorninG, APRIL 20 
Paul B. Boyd, Vice-president, presiding 


9:00—Music: A-Cappella Choir of Holmes High 
School, Covington. 
“Bless the Lord, O My Soul” . [ppolitof-Ivanof 
““Cherubim Song” 
“Now the Powers of Heaven” . . Arkhangelsky 
“Listen to the Lambs” 
“Go to Dark Gethsemane” 
“Open Our Eyes” 
The Choir will be directed by Oscar T. H. 


Schmidt, Director of Music, Covingtor 
Public Schools. 


Bortnyansky 


9:25—INVOCATION: Rev. Felix Pitt, Secretary 
Louisville Diocese. 
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9:30—Symposium of Co-operative Organization 
Leaders: 


‘Parent-Teacher Association”—Mrs. James 
Sheehan, State President. 


“American Legion’—Harvey Alexander, 


Chairman Educational Committee of the 


American Legion. 


‘Women’s Clubs’—Mrs. Fannibelle Suther- 
land, State President. 


“Kentucky Farm Bureau’’—Ben Kilgore, 
Executive Secretary. 


10:20—AnvpreEss: “What Is the Relation of the Div- 
vision of Teacher-Training to the Teacher?” 
—Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Department of Educa- 
tion. 

10:45—Music: Murray Girls Quartet. 

11:00—AppreEss: ‘Education and Life Activities” 
—Dr. L. H. Dennis. 


11:25—ApprEss: “Implications for Education in 
the New Social and Economic Trends’— 
Dr. Jesse Adams. 


11:55—-ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
Reports of Committees. 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 20 


7:30—PaGEANT: Louisville Public High School 
Department of Fine Arts. 
“Art, the Symbol” 
A pageant of poetry, interpretative dancing 
and music. Symphony Orchestra, Louis- 
ville Male High School, Lynn Thayer, 
Director. 
Miss Virginia Matthews, at the console of 
the great organ. 


NOTE: 
pageant. 


8:00—AppreEss: ‘“‘Art, in Everyday Life’— 
Dr. Karl S. Bolander, Columbus, Ohio. 


8:15—ADDREss: 
Dr. Osborne McConathy. 

8:30—ADDRESS: 
Dr. Edgar W. Knight, Dean College of 
Education, Unhesnitay of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hi i. 


9:00—AnppREss: 


No one will be admitted during the 


G. Bromley Oxnam. 


10:00—RECEPTION to Officers Elect, 
Brown Hotel. 


Ball Room, 


Sectional Programs 


Department of Secondary 
Education 


Samuel Morton, Principal High School, Owensboro, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


GENERAL SESSION 


A-Capella Chorus, Henry Clay High 
Lexington, Paul W. Matthews, 


Music: 
School, 
Director. 


Appress: ‘‘The High School Curriculum 
Today and Tomorrow’’—R. E. Jaggers, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort. 


Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Departmental Conferences. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


(Parlor A) 


Elizabeth L. Bertram, Ashland Senior High School, 
presiding 


iu “Contemporary Literature to Awaken Inter- 
est in Reading’—Louis B. Salomon, Depart- 
ment of English, Western Kentucky "Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


2. “Objectives of the High School Course in 
English’”—S. G. Crayton, University High 
School, Lexington, Member State Curriculum 
Committee for English. 


oe “Fitting English Composition to Modern 
Needs’’—Mary Z. Hebden, Atherton High 
School, Louisville. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


(Parlor B) 


Amy Rose Troxler, Highland Junior High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


1. ‘The Content of the General Language 
Course’—Margaret Michlief, Shawnee High 
School, Louisville. 


2. ‘Projects in the Teaching of Latin” —Bethel 
Steen, Glasgow High School. 


3 “Report of the Foreign Language {Commit- 
tee’—M. R. Holtzman, Louisville Male High 
School, Chairman State Curriculum Com- 
mittee for Foreign Language. 


4. Discussion. 
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CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor C) 


C. R. Rouse, Highland High School, Ft. Thomas, 
presiding 


1. ‘‘Kentucky History in Secondary Schools’— 
T. D. Clark, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. 


2. ‘Geography and History the Social Science 
Twins’’—L. G. Kennamer, Head Department 
of Geography and Geology, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Richmond. 


3. ‘History and Social Science Offerings and Re- 
quirements in Kentucky Secondary Schools” 
—J. D. Williams, Principal, Danville High 
School, Chairman of State Curriculum Com- 
mittee for Social Science. 


4. Discussion. 


SECOND SESSION 


Samuel Morton, Principal High School, Owensboro, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Music: String Quartet, Louisville Girls High 
School—Selma Kranz, Director. 


2. AppreEss: ‘The Case For and Against Our 
American Free Public Secondary Education” 
—Dr. Edgar W. Knight, College of Education, 
University of North Carolina. 


3. Business Session and Report of Nominating 
Committee. 


4. Departmental Conferences. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
(Parlor A) 


Marie Borries, Shawnee High School, Louisville, 
presiding 


1. ‘Teaching the New Science’’—Harold S. 
Caplinger, Augusta Tilghman High School, 
Paducah. 


2. ‘‘The Work of the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the High School Science Curriculum” — 
W.B. Moser, Murray State Teachers College, 
Chairman of State Curriculum Committee 
for Science. 


3. ‘Science Teaching Materials and Devices 
Easily at Hand’’—Meredith J. Cox, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond. 


4. Discussion. 


GENERAL TOPIC: 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


(Parlor C) 


Mary Smith Barret, Head Mathematics Department, 


Owensboro Senior High School, presiding 


1. ‘The Course in Senior High School Mathe- 
matics’”—M. E. Schell, Western Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Member of State 
Curriculum Committee for Mathematics. 


2. “Fitting Ninth Grade Mathematics to the 
Needs and Abilities of Pupils’—R. D. Judd, 
Morehead State Teachers College. 


3. ‘Relating to Everyday Practicability’—J. S 
Mitchell, University H. S., Lexington. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPART- 


MENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


7, F. Jones, Principal High School, Winchester, 


presiding 
(Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel) 


PANEL DiscussION 


“Revisions of the High School 
Curriculum to Meet the New Social Order.” 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 


Dr. Jesse Adams, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris City 
Schools. 

A. N. May, Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, Department of Education. 

Henry H. Hill, Superintendent Lexington City 
Schools. 

Maurice Seay, Dean Union College, Barbourville. 

V. A. Jackson, Principal Glasgow Public Schools. 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean University of Louisville. 

D. W. Bridges, Superintendent Ft. Thomas City 
Schools. 


i. “The Curriculum Study in Kentucky’’—Dr. 
Jesse Adams, 5 minutes. 


2. ‘The Place of Character Education in the 
New Curriculum’’—Superintendent Lee Kirk- 
patrick, 5 minutes. 


3. ‘The Place of the Vocational Subjects in the 
New Curriculum’—Supervisor A. N. May, 
5 minutes. 


4, “The Place of the Classical Subjects in the 
New Curriculum’’—Superintendent H.H. Hill, 
5 minutes. 


5. Discussion by all members of the Panel, 30 to 
40 minutes. 


6. General Discussion-Administrators’ Confer- 
ence in Collaboration with the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. 
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Department of City Department of County 
Superiniendents Superintendents 


J. O. Lewis, Superintendent City Schools, Fulton, Robert E. Sharon, Superintendent Pendleton County 
presiding Schools, Falmouth, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. . Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Memorial Hall. Place—Banquet Hall, Watterson Hotel. 


1. “Safe-guarding Public School Funds’’—Dr. 1. Appress: “Opportunity Knocks at the 


Bert Smith, Western State Teachers College, County Superintendent’s Door!’’—Honorable 
James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 


Bowling Green. 
Public Instruction, Frankfort. 


2. “Education in Other Depressions’’—Dr. 


Edgar Knight, University of North Carolina, 2. ‘‘The County Superintendent’s Opportunity 
Chapel Hill. Under the New School Code’—Dr. Leo M. 
Chamberlain, Professor College of Education, 

3. Election of Officers. University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


3. ‘Revision of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Curriculums in Kentucky”—Dr. Jesse 
E. Adams, Vice-chairman, State Curriculum 


Department of Colleges and State Committee, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
Teachers Colleges ington. 
: : 4, General Discussions—Led by D. Y. Dunn, 
J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean College of Liberal Arts, President Kentucky Edunaen Association, 
University of Louisville, presiding Lexington. 
Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. a 


Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 
1. Appress: ‘Discovering the Individual Stu- aoe =: ee — 
dent’—Dean Herbert Hawkes, Columbia ' 
College, Columbia University, New York Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
City, 30 minutes (tentative). Place—Banquet Hall, Watterson Hotel. 


: — : Vs 1. Appress: ‘‘What County Superintendents 

Jury PaneL Discussion Could Do in Kentucky”—Dr. Walter Cocking, 

QuEstion—“What Sha!l Be the Place of the Liberal maga ni Public Instruction of 
Arts College in the New Society?” Et coer? 


2. “The Graded School District Looks at the 
County School System’—W. M. Wesley, 


e Principal Burgin Graded School, Burgin. 
Charl . Turck, President of Centre College, 
7 ee a ee 3. “The County School System Looks at the 
/ Graded School District’”—Robert E. Sharon, 


Superintendent Pendleton County Schools, 


Sarah Blanding, Dean of Women, University of 
Falmouth. 


Kentucky, Lexington. 
Felix N. Pitt, Secretary of the Diocese of 4. Reports and Remarks. 
Louisville. : : 
5. Business Session. 


Maurice F. Seay, Dean Union College, Bar- 
bourville. 





V. F. Payne, Registrar, Transylvania College, 
Lexington. Department of Rural and 


J. Wesley Hatcher, Head of the Sociology Depart- i lementary Schools 


ment, Berea College, Berea. v 
C. H. Jaggers, City Schools, Franklin, presiding 
A. M. Stickles, Head of the History Department, 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 

Bowling Green. Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


Report of the Committee on Co-operative Testing. 1. “Character Education in the Elementary 
Schools”—Miss Elma Kohnhorst, Principal 


Business Session. Heywood and Frazier Schools, Louisville, Ky. 
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“Demonstration Lesson in Character Educa- 
tion’ —Miss Esther Panke, Teacher 6th-A 
Grade, Frazier School, Louisville. 


Round Table—Miss Kohnhorst. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


a. 


Appress: ‘Trends in Elementary School 
Subjects’”—Dr. S. C. Garrison, Professor 
Education Psychology, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Appress: “Keeping Children Taught’”— 
Professor W. L. Matthews, Director Training 
School, Western Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Election of Officers for 1934-1935. 


Department of Fine Arts 


Music SECTION 


Lynn Thayer, Director of Instrumental Music, Male 


High School, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


te 


“Music from the Superintendent’s View- 
point’”—Dr. Frederick Archer, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Louisville. 


“Preliminary Report of Committee on High 
School Vocal Music’’—Paul Mathews, Chair- 
man. 


“Report of Music Sub-Committee, Kentucky 
School Curriculum Committee’’—Mildred 
Lewis, Chairman Music Department, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


““Music—Brass Quartet”—University of 
Kentucky—John Lewis, Jr., Director. 


“Music in Our Present Day Education”— 


Osbourne McConathy, Supervisor of Music, 
Glenridge, N. J. 


DINNER MEETING 


Time—Thursday, 6:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Helen Boswell, Chairman 
Mr. Osbourne McConathy, guest of honor 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—South Alcove, Brown Hotel. 


Music: State Champion Vocal Quartet. 


Demonstration—Junior High School Vocal 
Music—Anna West, Supervisor of Music, 
Bellevue. 


Final Report of Committee on High School 
Vocal Music—Paul Mathews. 


Report of All-State Chorus Committee— 
J. B. Harmon, Chairman. 


Report on Leisure Time Committee of[the 
M.S.N.C. 


aN. 


State Champion String Quartet. 


“Encouraging the Small Ensemble’’—Price 
Doyle, Head of Music Department, Murray 
State Teachers College. 


Business Session. 
SPEECH SECTION 


Frank Fowler, Director Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Parlor C, Seelbach Hotel. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


“Why I Am a Speech Teacher’’—Lee Norvelle, 
Indiana University. 


Report of Committee on ‘‘A Proposed High 
School Course in Speech’’—W. O. Dabney, 
Chairman. 


Report of Committee on ‘‘A Proposed Funda- 
mental Course in College Speech”—Frank 
Fowler, Chairman. 


Business Session. 


ART SECTION 


Kenneth H. Freer, Louisville Male High School, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


Illustrated Lecture—‘‘Composition in the 
Great Masterpieces’—Edward Warder Ran- 
nells, Head Department of Art, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


Organization and Business Session. 


“Art As An Every-day Diet’—Karl S. 
Bolander, Columbus, Ohio. 


Note: A cordial invitation is extended to all 
visitors to enjoy the State Wide Art Exhibit on the 
fifth floor of the Stewart Dry Goods Company and 
the exhibit of the Louisville Public Schools on the 
fourth floor of Kaufman Straus Company. 
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Department of Nursery-Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education 


Mary I. Cole, Professor of Elementary Education, 
Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Louisville Free Public 
Library. 


Report: ‘The Work of the C. W. A. in 
Establishing Kindergartens and Nursery 
Schools’”—Ethel Parker, Chairman of State 
Committee. 


AppreEss: ‘Children and a Changing Social 
Order’’—President Edan Dean Baker, Nation- 
al College of Education, Evanston, IIl., and 
President of National Association for Child- 
hood Education—1933-34. 


Business Session. 


Department of Vocational 
Education 


GENERAL SESSION 


Ralph H. Woods, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:10 P. M. 

Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 

Music: The Ahrens Trade School Orchestra. 

1, Appress: “The Responsibility of Leaders 
in Vocational Education”—Dr. L. H. Dennis, 


Executive Secretary of The American Voca- 
tional Association, Washington, D. C. 


2. Business Session. 


Note: Luncheon Program. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Section No. 1—“‘Agricultural Education.” 


Leonard Robinson, Teacher of Agriculture, Ewing 
High School, Ewing, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, East Wing, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “The Teacher’s Responsibility as an Agri- 
cultural Leader’’—Professor R. W. Gregory, 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


“Results from Followership’”—E. B. Howton, 
Teacher of Agriculture, Hebbardsville High 
School, Hebbardsville, Kentucky. 


3. “Results from Followership’—Ivan Jett, 
Teacher of Agriculture, Stamping Ground 
High School, Stamping Ground, Kentucky. 


4. Business Session. 


- Section No. 2—‘‘Commercial Education.” 


Miss Katherine W. Kornfeld, Commercial Teacher, 
Atherton High School, Louisville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor B, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. Appress: “New Demands for Business 
Education” —Frederick W. Stamm, Assistant 
Professor of Economics and Commerce, 
University of Louisville. 


Panel Discussion: ‘‘Contributions of the 
Different Levels of Educational Organiza- 
tion to Consumer Education’’—Leader, Mrs. 
Marguerite D. Fowler, Chairman of Curricu- 
lum Committee on Commercial Education in 
the Louisville Secondary Schools. 


3. Business Session. 


SeEcTION No. 3—‘‘Guidance.”’ 


Carleton Brewer, Parkland Junior High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “A Comprehensive Guidance Program’’—Mr. 
Ralph L. Jacobs. 


“Co-ordination of Secondary School Guid- 
ance With College Guidance’’—Miss Hilda 
Threlkeld, Dean of Women, University of 
Louisville. 


Business Session. 


SEcTION No. 4—‘‘Home Economics Education.” 


Miss Ata Lee, State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown 
Program. 


1. ‘A Philosophy for Leaders’—Judge H. H. 
Tye, Attorney at Law, Williamsburg. 


Hotel. Luncheon 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Time—2:15 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Leadership”—Miss Mary L. Matthews, Dean 
of Home Economics, Purdue University. 


“The Pure Food and Drug Act”—Mrs. Sara 
Dugan, State Board of Health. 
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Section No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.” 
Henry A. Breucker, Holmes High School, Covington, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Reception Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. AppreEss: “Educating the Youth of the 
Nation for Future Employment Require- 
ments’”—Dr. Ralph L. Jacobs, University of 
Cincinnati. 


AppreEss: Miss Ethel Lovell, Theodore 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Business Session. 


Section No. 6—‘‘Special Education Association.” 


M. O. Wrather, Superintendent Calloway 
County Schools, Murray, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. Music: Quartette Kentucky School for the 
Blind—Childrens Chorus, Kentucky Child- 
rens Home, Lyndon. 


. “The Kentucky Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program’’—Sarah Mahan, Secretary of State, 
Frankfort. 


“Educational Programs for the Handicapped’”’ 
—Dr. James H. Richmond, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Frankfort. 


“Report of Emergency Education Programs” 
—Division of Special Education—Homer W. 
Nichols, Director. 


Report of Committees and election of officers. 


Kentucky Association of 
Chemistry Teachers 
Dr. A. W. Homberger, Head, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Louisville, presiding 

Time—Friday, 12:30 P. M. 

Place—Shipp Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

Music: School of Music—University of Louisville. 
Mr. Beust, Violinist; Mr. Graves, Pianist 
AppreEss: ‘‘The Necessity of Some of the 
Less Common Elements in the Economy of 


Plants and Animals’—Dr. J. S. McHargue, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


AppreEss: “What a a We — 
in Chemical Progress?’ . A. Webb, 
George Peabody College ar "Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 


3. Business Session. 


Note: Luncheon Program. 


Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


Mrs. F. J. Bowlds, Owensboro, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘The Present Supplies and Teachers Material 
Available in Kentucky Elementary Schools” 
—O. J. Jones, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort, 20 minutes. 


“Curricular Trends and the Present Situation 
in Kentucky”—Dr. Jesse Adams, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, 25 minutes. 


Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Kentucky Ornithological Sociely 


Brasher C. Bacon, Madisonville, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor D, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Traveling With the Birds,” by pupils of the 
Ellen C. Semple School. 


“‘Some Observations on My Sixteen Christmas 
Censuses’—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling 
Green. 


“Rambling”—Dr. T. Atchison Fraser, Marion. 


Stereopticon Talk: “Our Friends the Birds” 
—Enmilie Yunker, Supervisor Nature Study 
and Gardening, Louisville Public Schools. 


Stereopticon Talk: ‘Insects, Food for Birds” 
—Mary May Wyman, Supervisor Health and 
Safety Education, Louisville Public Schools. 


“The Beckham Collection Bird Skins”— 
Floyd S. Carpenter, Louisville. 


Friday, 7:00 A. M., Bird Hike—Floyd S. Car- 
penter, Leader. Bring your automobile to 
entrance of Cherokee Park. 


Friday, 12:00 Noon, Luncheon Kentucky Hotel, 
Parlor D. James B. Speed, Speaker. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


- Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor D, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. ‘Refuges in Kentucky’—Curtis S. Allen, 
Publicity Agent, Kentucky Game and Fish 
Commission, Frankfort. 


“The Raptores of Kentucky’—Brasher C. 
Bacon, Madisonville. 
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“Science of Bird Flight’—Edward M. Ray, 
Fordsville. 


Motion Pictures—‘‘The Spring Lake Wild 
Life Refuge,”’ at Madisonville. 


“Migration Records of Kentucky Birds’—_ 


Burt Monroe, Louisville. 
Business Session. 


Round Table Discussion. 


Programs of Associated 
Groups 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


C. N. Shutt, Berea Academy, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘The New Code in Relation to High Schools.”’ 


2. The ‘Program of Curriculum Revision as it 
Relates to High Schools’”’— 


“Values for High Schools from Co-operative 
Testing’ — 


4. Business Session. 


KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 


Mary F. McKinney, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


1. ‘Raising a Geographic Problem”’ (Demonstra- 
tion Teaching)—Edith P. Parker, Department 
of Geography, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


“Guides in Improving Geography Teaching” 
—Edith P. Parker. 


Business Session. 


KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
Dr. F. L. Rainey, Centre College, Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Red Room of Seelbach Hotel. 


Play by Una Ritchie: Read by Mrs. Woodford 
Dulaney, Louisville, Ky. 


ApprEss: Miss Jean Thomas, Ashland, Ky. 


Business Session. 





CONFERENCE ON TEACHER TRAINING 
R. E. Jaggers, Director Teacher Training, Frankfort 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “The Laboratory School as a Part of the 
Teacher Training Program’—W. L. Mat- 
thews, Director of Training School, State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, 20 minutes. 


“The Status of the Laboratory School in 
State and Municipal Colleges’—W. H. 
Vaughan, Dean, State Teachers College, 
Morehead, 15 minutes. 


“The Status of the Laboratory School in 
Private Colleges’—Frank D. McClelland, 
President, Pikeville College, 15 minutes. 


Desirable Functional Organization of the 
Laboratory School. 


a. “Relations Within the School’—W. S. 
Taylor, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, 15 minutes. 


b. ‘Relations with Teachers of Education 
Courses’—W. C. Jones, Director Re- 
search, State Teachers College, Richmond, 
15 minutes. 


Problems of the Laboratory School. 


a. ‘The Selection of Student Teachers for 
Laboratory Schools”—Sister M. Raymond, 
Director of Training, Ursuline Sacred 
Heart College, 10 minutes. 


. “Student Preparation for Laboratory 
Teaching’’—Mrs. Margaret Kilby, Regis- 
trar, Asbury College, 10 minutes. 


. “The Critic Teacher’s Task’—W. J. 
Caplinger, Director Training School, State 
Teachers College, Murray, 10 minutes. 


. ‘The Superintendent of the Affiliated 
School’”’—Maurice F. Seay, Dean, Union 
College, Barbourville, 10 minutes. 


. “Equipping the Laboratory School” —Eliz- 
abeth Breckinridge, Principal, Louisville 
Normal School, Louisville, 10 minutes. 


General Discussion. 


Business Session. 
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PROGRAM OF THE KENTUCKY ACADEMY 
OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Dean William Jesse Baird, Berea College, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. Round Table Discussion: ‘How Can the 
Importance of Visual Aids in Education Be 
Emphasized Among Teachers and Adminis- 
trators?” 


2. Business Session. 





LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE 


Katie E. Murrell, Trimble County High] School, 
Bedford, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlor C, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Contribution of the Librarian in the Modern 
School Program’’—Mrs. J. Eugene Gilbert, 
High School, Owensboro. 


2. ‘“‘The Professional Side of School Librarian- 
ship’—Ruth Theobald, Director of Library 
Service, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort. 


3. Business Session. 


There will be a display of school art, both 
practical and fine arts, done by pupils of the Louis- 
ville Public Schools in Kaufman-Straus’ dry-goods 
store, April 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st during 
the K. E. A. Convention. It will consist of paint- 
ings, drawings, and wall hangings; mechanical and 
architectural drawings; and articles made of metal 
and w 


The Kentucky Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association will meet at the University of Louisville 
School of Music, 720 Brook Street, on Friday 
morning at 9:30 o'clock. The general topic for 
the meeting will be ‘‘Music in the Community.” 

E. Norman, Director of Music, Ormsby Village, 
is Program Chairman. 


Placement Officers of Colleges and Universities 
will meet in the Leather Room at the Seelbach Hotel 
on Thursday, April 19th, at 3:00 P. M. 


HOTEL RATES FOR K. E. A. 


HoTeL SEELBACH 

Single room without bath—$1.50 and 
$2.00 per day. 

Double room without bath—$2.50 and 
$3.00 per day. 

Single room with bath—$2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, and $3.50 per day. 

Double room with bath—$3.00, $4.00, 
$4.50, and $5.00 per day. 

Large room with bath to accommodate 
3 people—$1.50 per person per day. 


Hote, HENRY WATTERSON 
Room (without bath) with toilet and 
running water: 

Single—$1.50. 

Double—$2.50. 

Room with bath: 

Single—$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 

Double—$3.00, $3.50, and $4.00. 
Large rooms with bath and two double 
beds, which will) accommodate four 
persons very comfortably at $1.25 each 
person per day. 


KENTUCKY HoTEL 

Single room with bath—$2.50 to $4.00 
per day. 

Double room with bath—$4.00 to $7.00 
per day for two persons. 

Double room with twin beds and bath— 
$5.00 to $7.00 per day for two persons. 

Room with bath and equipped with one 
double and one single bed, $5.25 per 
day for three persons. 

Large room with bath for four persons 
or more $1.50 per day per person. 


TYLER HOTEL 
Room with bath, 1 person, $1.75 and 
$2.00 per day. 
Room with bath, 2 persons, $2.50 and 
$3.00 per day. 
Room with bath, 4 or more persons, $1.00 
each person per day. 


HENRY CLAay HOTEL 
Single room with bath—$2.00. 
Double room with bath—$3.00. 
Most rooms equipped with twin beds. 





THE Brown Hote. 
Single room with private bath—$2.50, 
$3.00, $3.50, and $4.00 per day. 
Twin-bedded rooms with private bath 
for the use of two persons—$4.50, $5.00, 
$6.00, and $7.00 per day. 


Fort NELSON HOTEL 


Single room without bath—$1.50 per 
day. 

Single room with shower bath—$2.00 
and $2.25 per day. 

Double room with shower bath—$3.00 
and $3.50 per day. 

Double room with tub bath—$4.00 per 
day. 
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Announcements of College Break- 
fasts, Luncheons, Dinners 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY will give a 


reception for all friends and alumni in the Ballroom 
of the Brown Hotel immediately following the 


conclusion of the program on Thursday evening, ° 


April 19th. The Glee Club will render special 
numbers at the reception. 








Tue Pui DeLtta Kappa BREAKFAST will be given 
Thursday morning, April 19th, at 7:30 A. M., in 
the French Village, Heyburn Building, Louisville. 
Tickets, 50 cents. Please make reservations 
with Mr. Louis Clifton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 


Tue ArT TEACHERS will have a luncheon in the 
Derby Room of the Brown Hotel at 12:15 o'clock, 
Friday, April 20th. Plates, 75 centseach. Reserva- 
tions should be made with Miss Helen Eggers, 
1181 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. Program and 
business session will follow the luncheon. 


THE KENTUCKY TEACHERS OF SPEECH will have 
a luncheon in Parlor B of the Seelbach Hotel at 
12:15 o’clock, Thursday, April 19th. Reservations 
are to be sent to Miss R. Margaret Radcliffe, 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky. 
Business session will follow. 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICERS from the several 
colleges and universities of Kentucky will meet in 
Parlor C of the Seelbach Hotel at 2:00 o’clock on 
Thursday, April 19th. 


THE KENTUCKY HiGH ScHooL ATHLETIC AssocIA- 
TION. will hold its annual dinner at 6:00 P. M., Wed- 
nesday, April 18th, at the Roof Garden of the 
Brown Hotel. 

Union COLLEGE will hold a luncheon on Friday, 
April 20th, at 12:30 o’clock in the French Village, 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


There will be a dinner for school librarians and 
their friends at 6:00 o’clock on Thursday evening, 
April 19th, at the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth Avenue and Kentucky Streets, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Cost of plate, 50 cents. 
Reservations should be made with Miss Katheryn 
Sullivan, Training School, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, or at the 
school library exhibit booth, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Louisville, Kentucky. 


KappA DELTA PHI BREAKFAST will be given, 
Friday, Apri! 20th, at 7:30 o’clock in the French 
Village. Price per plate, 50 cents. 


BREAKFAST FOR EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION will be given at 
the Kentucky Hotei, Parlor B, on{Saturday morning, 
April 21st, at 7:30 o’clock. 


SPRING MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 
oF DEANS OF WoMEN.—AIl deans, advisers, and 
counsellors of women and girls are cordially invited 


to attend the spring luncheon meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Deans of Women at the 
Women’s Club of Louisville on Friday, April 20th, 
at 12:00 o’clock. This is a joint meeting with the 
Kentucky State Branch of the American Association 
of University Women. Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice 
will be the guest speaker. Reservations at 65 cents 
each should be made on or before April 14th with 
Dean Hilda Threlkeld, University of Louisville. 
Phone Magnolia 3646. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ALUMNI have 
arranged for a luncheon to be held at the Pendennis 
Club, 218 W. Walnut Street, Thursday, April 19th, 
at 12:15 o’clock. Plates, 90 cents. 


THE KENTUCKY HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION LUNCHEON will be held at the French Village, 
Heyburn Building, at 12:30 P. M., April 19th. 





THE KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY will 
hold a luncheon in Parlor D, at the Kentucky Hotel, 
Friday at 12:15 o'clock. 


A LUNCHEON will be given in Parlor B at the 
Kentucky Hotel on Thursday, April 19th, at 12:15 
P. M. for all people who are interested in the super- 
vision of instruction in elementary schools. It is 
hoped that sufficient interest will be manifested on 
this occasion for the organization of a'department 
of supervisors and directors of instruction which 
would become permanently affiliated with the 
Kentucky Education Association and hold yearly 
meetings. The price of the luncheon will be 75 
cents. 


PeEABoDY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION will have a 
luncheon at 12:15 o’clock on Friday, April 20th in 
Louis XVI Room at the Brown Hotel. 


CoLtumBIA UNIveRsIty ALUMNI LUNCHEON will be 
held in Parlor B of the Kentucky Hotel, Friday, 
April 20th at 12:15 o’clock. We plan to have a 
prominent Columbia man as guest speaker. The 
charge will be 75 cents per plate. Please notify 
Mrs. W. F. Coslow, 1714 Tyler Parkway, Louisville, 
if you plan to attend. 


BEREA COLLEGE DINNER, Thursday at 6:30 
o’clock, Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 
KENTUCKY FoLtk Lore LuNCHEON, Friday, 


12:15 P. M., West Wing Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


THE Firth ANNUAL ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE will be held at Peabody College, 
April 30th through May 2nd. Theme: “How 
Schools Can Be Kept Open.” Superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, and school board members 
will be in attendance from all of the Southern States. 


On May 2nd through May 5th a conference of 
The Association for Childhood Education will be 
held in Nashville. 

Peabody will observe the entire week as home- 
coming for alumni. Rooms in the dormitories will 
be available without cost. 
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BROMLEY OXNAM, president of 
« DePauw University at Greencastle, 
Ind., will address the general session 
of the K. E. A. on Friday evening, April 20. 
Dr. Oxnam is perhaps one of the most 
dynamic speakers in the middle-west today. 
He is noted widely as an educator, lecturer, 
and minister who has attained national 
prominence through his keen insight into 
world problems. He has traveled widely 
and is considered not only well informed 
on racial, economic, and political questions 
but is one of the foremost thinkers along 
both spiritual and material lines. 


Dr. Oxnam has first-hand contacts with 
centers of the world that are today deemed 
to be history-making points: India, Japan, 
Russia, Italy, Germany, China, Great 
Britain, and Spain. He was a member of 
the American delegation to Russia in 1926 
and of the Japanese Education Commission 
in 1932. 

A native of California, he received his 
A.B. degree from the University of Southern 
California, the s.T.B. degree from Boston 
University, and now holds the p.p. degree 
from the College of the Pacific, the LL.p. 


Speakers at the K. 





E.. A. Convention 


degree from Ohio Wesleyan, Wabash Col- 
lege, and the University of Southern 
California, and the Lit.p. degree from 
Boston University. All have recognized 
his unusual ability with honorary degrees. 
He held the chair of Practical Theology 
and City Church at Boston University 
before coming to DePauw in 1928. 


AYMOND ROBINS is one of the 

most interesting men America has 

produced. Thinking chiefly of the 
welfare of his fellow-men, he has de- 
voted his life to waging battles for their 
betterment. Raymond Robins, gold miner 
in Alaska in the Klondike days, won for 
himself enough of this earth’s wealth to 
make him independent. Since then he has 
given all his time to helping where help has 
been needed. Following his deep religious 





convictions his work has carried him into 
the social and political struggle to help 
achieve the American ideal. As a miner 
he has served in the ranks of labor. In 
Chicago in a river ward he fought and won 
a fight against a corrupt political gang that 
elected to the City Council an unknown 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Right Food, 
Dental Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 














Lack of chewing, dentists 
point out, is one of the con- 
tributing causes for the 
present deterioration of 
teeth. Teeth are to chew 
with but precious little 
chewing do they get in this 
age of Soft Food. Chewing 
exercise offered by gum, 5 
to 10 minutes daily (espe- 











Forward Looking 
.-. business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, youcan believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


cially after meals), tends to 
be a definite dental benefit. 
For children it is very much 
to be recommended as 
crowding and overlapping 
teeth are due in no small 
measure to lack of chewing. 
That is why we say: 

There is a reason, atime and 


a place for Chewing Gum. 
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young lawyer who became Mayor Dever, 
“The best Mayor Chicago ever had.” 
He became a religious leader and with Fred 
B. Smith toured the world to interpret 
the need of social righteousness to the 
churches. As a citizen he was a leading 
advocate in America and the countries of 
Europe for the outlawry of war. With 
law and order crumbling in the United 
States and the rise to organized power of 
gangsters and racketeers, he toured the 
nation—despite threats of violence—plead- 
ing for law enforcement. 


Raymond Robins has asked no reward 
other than the goal obtained. He has 
never held public office. A close friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt, he has counselled with 
five presidents and been persona grata at 
the White House and on Capitol Hill under 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions. He has been offered posts of 
importance. He has ever refused. 


Bruce Lockhart, who was ‘British 
Agent’? in Russia at the same time that 
Colonel Robins was ‘‘American Agent,” 
graphically describes him as follows: 


‘Raymond Robins, who was a philan- 
thropist and a humanitarian, rather than a 
politician, was a wonderful orator. With 
his black hair and his aquiline features, he 
had a most striking appearance. I liked 
Robins. For the next four months we 
were to be in daily and almost hourly 
contact.” 

Colonel Robins is again in the thick of 
things. With a nation struggling to win 
back to normal, he with his wide experience 
and great skill as a speaker is once more 
carrying to his countrymen messages of 
the day. 


Pupils from the Children’s Department 
of the Louisville Normal School will present 
in the school auditorium on Wednesday, 
April 18th, at 10:15 P. M. an operetta, 
“The Gift.”” The libretto of this operetta 
was written by Miss Helen Bosweli, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Park Clark, with music by 
Mozart and Haydn. 


Visitors to the K. E. A., are cordially 
invited to be present. 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


foothills of the Rockies, offers you 

unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofonemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug.24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,BusinessAdministration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geologyand Biology.MaisonF rangaise. 
Casa Espajiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Te: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


Universityof Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. U) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geolegy and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 














NAME 





Street arid No 





City and State 











SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, ATTENTION! 


A treat is in store for school librarians 
who attend the K. E. A. this year. An 
informal and inexpensive ‘‘get-together”’ 
dinner is being arranged for school librarians 
and friends of school libraries. Mr. Mark 
Godman, Public School Supervisor, will be 
present to speak on topics of interest in 
library work. Come and get acquainted 
with other school and teacher librarians of 
your state. This is a splendid opportunity 
to exchange ideas. 

Date—Thursday, April 19. 

Hour—6 o'clock. 

Place—Fourth ‘Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth Avenue and Ken- 
tucky Street. 
(Diagonally across from Memorial 
Auditorium. ) 

Cost—Fifty cents. 

Reservations can be made (not later than 

9 A. M., April 19.) 
1. Miss Katheryn Sullivan, Training 
School, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. (By mail.) 


2. School Library Exhibit Booth, 
Memorial Auditorium, April 18- 
19. (In person.) 

The school library exhibit is fast taking 
shape and will include displays of practical 
interest. 

Members of the K. E. A. who visit the 
booth, will find a shelf of books in inexpen- 
sive editions, displays of bindings from 
several bindery companies, and some of 
the school library scrapbooks which are 
loaned out by the American Library 
Association. Samples of free and inexpen- 
sive vertical file material, as much library 
furniture as space will allow, and displays 
of reconstructed (reinforced) books will be 
on hand. 


Be sure to look up the school library 
exhibit, near the registration booth. 





CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
AND DRAMATIC ART 
Letitia V. Barnum, Pres. 
Summer School, June 22—July 30 

Courses suitable for teachers. Play Production, Diction, 
Voice Placement, etc. Promotional credits. Barnum Players 
won the 1933 Century of Progress Dramatic Contest Prize. 

Write early for reservations. 

410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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Increase the Efficiency of 
Kentucky's Common 
School System 
(Continued from page 19) 


be ignored by an intelligent public that 
possesses the greatest desire for its future 
citizens to receive the most effective 
training available for every tax dollar 
spent on education. 

Kentucky maintains four teachers col- 


| leges and the College of Education of the 


State University for the purpose of training 
teachers and administrators for the public 
schools of the Commonwealth. Young 
men and young women attend these 
institutions in large numbers and learn 
the principles and the philosophy that 
underlie good teaching and sound adminis- 
tration. They go back into the schools 
of the State ambitious to build in the finest 
way possible a citizenship for Kentucky 
in the future. 

Sometimes administrative officers en- 
counter serious difficulty with boards, in 


that the boards want to dictate both 
methods and policies for the administration 
of the schools. This makes it impossible 
for the superintendent to administer the 
schools on a satisfactory basis and makes 
it just as difficult for the teachers to do the 


‘high type of work for which they were 


prepared. 

If Kentucky is to have an efficient 
system of schools, appointments must be 
made to administrative and _ teaching 
positions on the basis of merit and merit 
only. If the teachers of the Siate will 
co-operate with each other and with the 
State Department of Education, nepotism 
as practiced at the present time will 
become a thing of the past, and school 
administrators will be given the oppor- 
tunity to operate the schools of the State 
according to the principles and philosophy 
that they have been taught. 

Kentucky still has a long way to go in 
education, but with better boards of 
education, better trained administrators, 
and better trained teachers, she can yet 
arrive. 
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New Books 


EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA, by Henry 
Lester Smith and Harold Littell. Published 
by the American Book Company, 1934; 
431 pages. 


This book, which is one of the American 
Education Series, is intended for students 
of comparative education in colleges. It 
presents a wealth of information concerning 
the educational systems in the twenty 
republics of South America, of Central 
America, and of the West Indies. The 
interpretation is based upon a study of the 
economic and political life of these peoples. 
The aim of the book is to show the part 
Latin America is playing in the great 
educational world and to give some idea 
of the future contributions which these 
countries promise to make in this field. 
Each country is treated as an individual 
unit for separate study with special 
emphasis on its outstanding educational 
features. Each of the twenty chapters 
deals with a separate country according 
to this general plan: Background of 
education, educational administration and 
control, elementary education, secondary 
education, teachers and teacher training 
institutions, special types of educational 
activity, higher education, and, finally, a 
concluding summary. At the close of each 
chapter questions and problems point 
out the relative educational aims in the 
different Latin-American republics, and a 
comparison of their systems with those 
of the United States. 


THE WoRLpD ArouNnD Us, Book I, by 
Samuel Ralph Powers, Elsie Flint Neuner, 
and Herbert Bascom Bruner. Published by 
Ginn and Company, 1934; 475 pages. 
Price $1.20. 


This volume is the first of a new three- 
book series that has been prepared for use 
in the junior high school. The authors 
have been guided in this work by the 
recommendations set forth in the report 
‘““A Program for Teaching Science’’ in the 
thirty-first yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (1932), 
Part I. The series is designed to give to 
children an acquaintance with, and an 
ability to use, the products of scientific 


achievements that are interesting and 
important in the general, unspecialized 
intellectual and practical activities of 
educated laymen. The one theme that 
runs through these books is “‘living 
things—including man—are dependent 
upon One another and upon the physical 
environment.” In Book I of “The World 
Around Us.” emphasis is placed upon 
getting acquainted with the world around 
us. 


Evrerypay Economics, by Cornelius C. 
Jansen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Pub- 
lished by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1934; 510 pages. Price $1.68. 


“Everyday Economics” is a basic text 
for the study of economics in the high 
school. The authors have included in 
this book the topics that in their judgment 
are within the grasp of the high school 
student and contribute to a clearer under- 
standing of the economic principles that 
operate in his environment. The topics 
treated include the following: Founda- 
tions of our economic order; the organiza- 
tion of production; exchange, money, and 
banking; trade and transportation; risk in 
modern business; government functions, 
income, and expenditures; distribution of 
wealth and income; and labor organizations 
and proposed economic reforms. 


THE ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS, Dy 
Warren R. Good. Published by the Ann 
Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1933; 
28 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The purpose of this little introductory 
course in statistical method is, as the author 
states, “to induct the novice gently into 
the subject. It is intended particularly 
for students who have had very little 
training in mathematics, but it also consti- 
tutes a desirable first course for those who 
are able to master the mathematical theory 
of statistics in subsequent courses.” The 
material in the course is both simple and 
brief. The topics presented in it usually 
occupy some two hundred pages of a statis- 
tics textbook. This volume should be 
unusually helpful in the field of under- 
graduate education. 
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PAY AS YOU USE IT! 


WRITE 
WITH A 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 








Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
—and grade! © Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. ¢ Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 





























THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 


Send for Catalogue 


CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street 


MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 


Louisville, Ky. 














PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 











THE FILSON CLUB 


All Kentuckians do not know that in 
Louisville there is a society for historical 
research, The Filson Club, Inc. As history 
is the recorded events of the past, it 
follows that the purpose and function of 
The Filson Club is the collection, preserva- 
tion, and publication of the historical facts 
and of the genealogy of the people of the 
greater Ohio Valley, especially pertaining 
to Louisville and Kentucky. 


As The Filson Club was organized in 
in Louisville on May 15, 1884, it will 
celebrate, in Louisville, its fiftieth anni- 
versary on Tuesday, May 15, 1934. Is it 
not an interesting fact that this historical 
club came into existence exactly one 
hundred years after John Filson, the first 
historian of Kentucky, published his history 
and map of Kentucky? From the stand- 
point of continuous existence, it is one of 
the oldest historical societies in America. 


In 1929 The Filson Club moved into its 
present fireproof building at 118 West 
Breckinridge Street. It was on May 6 of 
this same year that the new articles of 
incorporation, constitution and_ by-laws 
were adopted. An endowment fund was 
also inaugurated to build a financial 
background for the future years of the 
club’s service to community and State. 
It is an interesting fact that The Filson 
Club is free from all debt and lives in its 
own fireproof home. 


Its charter members have all passed into 
the Great Beyond. The Filson Club has 
had four presidents—Colonel Ruben T. 
Durrett, its founder; Judge James S. 
Pirtle; Captain Alfred Pirtle; the present 
incumbent, Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston. 
There have been three secretaries—Thomas 
A. Speed, Alfred Pirtle, the present in- 
cumbent, Otto A. Rothert. 

Upon the completion of The Filson Club’s 
new fireproof building, Mr. Thruston 
presented his large library to the club. 
From its very beginning the club has made 
excellent progress, and today houses an 
ever-increasing historical library, maps, 
and genealogical papers. Thirty-five Filson 
Club publications—books on Kentucky 
history—have been printed since 1884. In 
1926 the club began issuing its publication, 
“The Filson Club History Quarterly,” a 
magazine sent free to all its members. 
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First Term, June 11—July 14, Five Weeks 


For Summer School Announcement and Catalog, address 





SUMMER SCHOOL 1934 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TEN WEEKS—TWO TERMS 


Second Term, July 16—Aug. 18, Five Weeks 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY AND PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
A Varied Program of Recreational Activities, Concerts, Lectures, Intra-Mural Sports 
ENTIRE REGULAR FACULTY IN CHARGE 
Special Reduced Railrcad Rates 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 








Mr. Otto Rothert is editor. The anniver- 
sary number of the ‘Quarterly’ will 
contain a full list of all members of the 
club as of May 15, 1934, together with a 
summary of activities during the past 
fifty years. 


All Kentuckians may well feel proud of 
what this historical society has done and 
is doing. The present anniversary, with 
its fifty freighted years, suggests increased 
service and usefulness for the future to 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the nation. 


GUSTAVE BREAUX. 


KENTUCKIANS HONORED 


President Frank L. McVey has been 
reelected president of the Southeastern 
Conference on Athletics and was elected 
president of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools at the 


winter meetings of these organizations at. 


Baton Rouge and Nashville recently. 


President H. L. Donovan was elected 
president of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges at its annual meeting in 
Cleveland in February. 


Dr. R. E. Jaggers was elected head of 
the Rural Education Division of the 
National Education Association at the 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in February. 


These men, leaders in the field of educa- 
tion in Kentucky, are eminently fitted to 
assume leadership in the positions to which 
they have been elected. Kentucky is 
honored in having them chosen to these 
responsible positions. 





Do you know what an Appoggiatura Is? 


This and many other Musical Terms are 
contained in our new condensed 


MUSICAL DICTIONARY 
a copy of which will be sent you 
FREE 


in appreciation for your sending us the names of Music 
Teachers, Organists and Choir Leaders in your com- 
munity for our Kentucky Mailing List. 


SHACKLETON PIANO CO., Louisville, Ky. 














LIEBSCHUTZ BOOK STORE 


invites you to look over one 
of the South’s largest col- 
lections of bocks. 


SPECIAL 
Shaler’s Kentucky, $1.25 
414 W. Liberty St. Louisville 











Distinctive Stationery 


$1. 00 Envelopes to match 92 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service. Note sheets 
are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
Printed in center at top; name and address 


printed on fiap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
* remittances accompany order. Please write 
name and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


IeN-C+O-R°P-O-R-A-T*E*D 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 
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LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Seven weeks in the most beautiful section 
of the Green Mountains. 


Director 


FRENCH—Dr. André Morize, Harvard 


University 
GERMAN—Dr. Ernst Feise, Johns Hopkins 
University 
ITALIAN—Dr. Gabriella Bosano, Welles- 
ley College 
SPANISH—Dr. M. Romera-Navarro, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
The unique system of segregation characteristic of 
Middlebury College Summer Schools, affords an 
exceptional opportunity for conversational practice 
in the native language. Close personal contact 
between native staffs and students insures indi- 
vidual attention in classroom, dining hall, dormi- 
tory, social gatherings, hikes, and sports. All 
courses carry credit for the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Modern Languages. 
For further information and bulletins 


address 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, 


Summer Session Office, 
Middlebury, Vermont 











Workbooks 


for 


The Open Door 


Language Series 


by the authors of the Series 


These workbooks have already been 
introduced into the following schools 
in Kentucky. 
DANVILLE 
LOUISVILLE 
GEORGETOWN 


Free examination copies of the work- 
books will be sent on request from 
schools using the textbooks. 


Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 











Realizing Some English and Art 
Objectives through a Unit 
on Birds 
(Continued from page 27) 


8. Exuisit. The climax of the unit 
was the arrangement of a miniature bird 
sanctuary as a part of the general art 
exhibit at the close of school. Branches 
of trees were arranged on tops of cabinets 
in which were placed the nests which had 
been gathered before the birds started 
building new ones. In these were put the 
right number of eggs for the robins, wrens, 
jays, cardinals, and bluebirds which perched 
nearby. The eggs had been molded from 
a mixture of salt, flour, and water, allowed 
to harden, and then painted the desired 
shade with water colors. 

Before making the birds, the children 
had observed live ones and pictures in life 
size. They had considered the length and 
shape of the bill, the position and length of 
the tail, the crest, and the colors of these 
parts. Each child chose the bird he wished 
to make. A skeleton frame was made of 
fine wire bent into shape which was 
securely wrapped with narrow strips of 
paper to form a foundation. Over this 
foundation papier mache was molded into 
the shape of the bird. After this hardened, 
the painting with water colors gave a 
striking resemblance to the real bird. 


Through the modeling of birds and eggs 
the children (1) gained in a sense of propor- 
tion and form, (2) they had practice in 
making a pleasing application of color 
found in nature. 

CONCLUSION 

The interest resulting from this unit of 
work carried over into summer school to 
the extent that the children who attended 
requested that they have bird study again. 
We are desirous that it may continue 
throughout life in added enjoyment and 
appreciation of our ‘‘feathered friends.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“The First Book of Birds,’’ Miller. 
“Bird Book for Children,” Burgess. 
“Our Bird Friends,”’ A. C. Webb. 
Encyclopedias. 

Audubon Leaflets. 

Readers. 

Bird Lore. 

Nature Magazine. 

Booklets from Ten-cent Stores. 
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Need of a Code of Professional 


Bthies in the Teaching Profession | BEREA COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Continued from page 12) 
( sila Summer enrollment not limited 


semblance of a profession needs to cultivate io mountain tereitery 


the spirit of genuine co-operation among - 
its members more than does the group of 
public school teachers. College, June 7 to July 11—5 weeks 
Codes of ethics do not seek to get July 12 to August 15—-5 weeks 
teachers into politics. It is their purpose 
to keep school out of the very worst sort Academy, June 11 to July 7—4 weeks 
of politics. The most dangerous kind of July 9 to August 4—4 weeks 
politics is school politics. Teaching should 
be a profession conducted upon a high 
plane in matters concerning the individual Seudl comes. Sor cemaaiins sed 
and the whole group. Education is facing secondary school teachers, liberal arts 
a great crisis and when teaching becomes a courses, music, and dramatics. 
real profession the schools will then enter The Academy offers— 
upon an era of much greater usefulness. Business courses, English, mathematics, 
Where is the sentiment of applying the social studies, science, and weaving. 
principles of a professional code to be ————— 
created? The teachers’ meeting is an Directed recreational activities, including 
excellent place. But this most important instruction in swimming. 
topic has been very much neglected in the 
programs of educational meetings in the iia 
past. Very seldom is mention ever made ; 
in the deliberations of teachers meetings 
great or small of the importance of observ- 
ing the rules of professional courtesy on all 
occasions. Free and public discussion does 


much to promote ———— og A New Cour se 
professional attitude. But perhaps the ° 
most potent agency in creating a profes- all Students like 
sional attitude is in the classrooms of the They like it because they learn so 
teachers colleges and the colleges of educa- many things about business that 
tion in the great universities. Impressions broaden their outlook on life, that 
in the classroom are seldom forgotten. equip them to fit successfully into 
These great institutions have done much ee ee gene 
to elevate teaching in the past two or three a. eee 
decades and the public owes them a debt 
of gratitude which it can never repay but General Business Science 
if teaching is to reach and maintain a pro- ‘. 

fessional status the number of new teachers JONES - emacreces _ HOLTSCLAW 
who come into the ranks every year 
must: be taught the principles of the code is as — ) ue teach as it * song 
of professional ethics while they are making - i Sid tee We udneecgemans a6: wok 
preparation for their work. toward a definite goal. There need be no 


dull moments for the teacher who realizes 
the possibilities of General Business Science. 


Our specialists are always available for 
1934 WORLD’S FAIR help and suggestions. 
A well-known travel company will offer tours to the ; 
1934 World’s Fair in Chicago, at unprecedented low Write for Free Booklet 
cost and designed to fit everyone’s requirements. Ex- “PENETRATING THE FOG SURROUNDING 
clusive sales territory will be assigned to applicants who ‘JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING.’ ” 
can qualify. —— earnings are assured successful ‘ ‘ 
representatives. Part-time work may start at once; iull 
time — — omg th gamer should as made THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
immediately and should give complete particulars. All . 
replies will be treated confidentially. New ee Se, 2a ae 
Address—Dept. A, State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


The College offers— 


Director of Summer School 
College Station, Berea, Kentucky 
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Recovery 
will mean 
most to 
those who 
have 


prepared 
best 








SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


Offered by 
The 


University of Cincinnati 
n 


US 


This is a critical year in American history, prophetic of 
new responsibilities for education. The University of Cin- 
cinnati, reflecting in its atmosphere the fine traditions and 
solid achievements of the city which supports it. welcomes 
to its summer session those who would prepare seriously 
for the new tasks of a new day. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 23 to July 31 and July 31 to September 1 


Lectures on Contemporary Problems—The crucial problems of American life 
discussed by able specialists in a unique non-credit course of the first term. 
City Manager C. A. Dykstra on politica! problems, Director of Public Safety 
F. K. Hoehler on social problems, Dean Herman Schneider on scientific and 
industrial problems, President Raymond Walters, Dean L. A. Pechstein, and 
Director Edith Campbell of tne Vocation Bureau, on educational problems, 
supplemented by department specialists in daily lectures open without charge 
to all first term students. 


University Facilities—Courses by the regular faculty in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, and Applied Arts. Three demonstration elementary school classes, showing 
progressive principles in practice. Observation course. Demonstration class and 
training course for teachers of sight conservation. Careful guidance toward 
degrees, with summer work counted for residence. Complete library facilities, 
including a graduate reading room. Dormitories for men and women. 

Cultural and Recreational Privileges—Cincinnati combines with campus op- 
portunities the advantages of urban location. Lectures, recitals, excursions, 
and all the amusement facilities of city life are available. The Cincinnati grand 
opera season is world famous. Notable art treasures will be found in the 
Art Museum and Taft Museum. Campus on beautiful hilltop site at beginning of 
Burnet Woods Park, but within easy reach of down-town center. 


THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 23 to August 18 


Laboratory Courses in Science—Complete courses in botany, chemistry, and 
physics, carrying eight credits for the term and utilizing new laboratory build- 
ings recently completed. 


For bulletin address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CENTRE COLLEGE 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Announces 
EIGHT WEEKS 


to 











Prepare to meet higher educational requirements 
in your profession 


A full program of undergraduate work in the 
liberal arts and sciences 


Special courses arranged for elementary and high 
school teachers 


Spend part of your summer on the campus of 
Old Centre, in the most hospitable city of the 
Bluegrass, Danville 











For summer school catalog and other information, address 


CHAS. J. TURCK, President 
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ALUMNI 
FORMER STUDENTS 
FRIENDS 


of the 


The University invites you to visit its headquarters at the Brown Hotel 
during the annual meeting of the 


K. €. a. 


April 18, 19, 20, and 21 


The University of Kentucky maintains headquarters on the mezzanine 
floor of the Brown each year during K. E. A. for the benefit of its 
friends and alumni, so that you may have a place to meet, ask ques- 
tions, receive Summer School literature, obtain Placement Bureau in- 


formation and other news of University activities. 


The University also invites you to attend a University recep- 
tion, Thursday evening, April 19, from 9:30 until 12:00 
o’clock in the Ballroom of the Brown Hotel. The University 
Glee Club will sing at 10:15 o’clock that evening. 


FRANK L. McVEY, President 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 








